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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—>—— 
HE Conference on Luxemburg met on Tuesday, under the pre- 
sidency of Lord Stanley, who wiii now like the Foreign Office 
better than ever. ‘The work interests him, and if he had not such 
a great fortune he would be inclined to play Palmerston, and be 
Foreign Secretary for both parties. Up to Friday everything has 
gone on smoothly, England has agreed to guarantee Luxemburg, 
—intending, according to the 7imes, to swindle her co-guarantors 
at the first opportunity,—and Prussia has accepted the neutrality 
of the Duchy as a basis of negotiation, the funds are going up, 
and people with fluctuating securities are singing hymns of 
thankegiving to Count von Bismarck and Napoleon. The only 
now remaining to be ascertained is whether either of the 
big disputants has given its representative secret orders to inter- 
pose a hitch just before signature, say, for instance, a demand 
from Berlin that France should disarm, or from France that 
Prussia should consent to a plebiscitum in Luxemburg to settle 
nationality. If not, the great war will for this year be postponed, 
and a year is something gained, particularly to France, which is 
arming at high-pressure speed. 














Lord Stanley intimated on Thursday night that the Conference 
question was settled,—that England had given her guarantee 
with the other great. Powers of Europe for the neutrality of the 
Duchy of Luxemburg, and that he was prepared to take the 
responsibility of that act on himself and his colleagues. He 
ventured, however, to assert that ‘‘in doing this we have not 
incurred any fresh responsibility; we have rather limited and 
defined it; indeed, I should think we have narrowed the respon- 
sibility which formerly rested on this country in connection with 
Luxemburg, whatever the amount of that responsibility may have 
been.” We confess we read this statement with the greatest amaze- 
ment. Does Lord Stanley mean that if Prussia now refused to with- 
draw her garrison, or in future wished to put it back in Luxemburg, 
or if France in future wished to occupy Luxemburg, we should 
not be bound to interfere? [f so, what is our guarantee worth ? 
Or can he mean that if war had broken out a fortnight ago, before 
We gave this guarantee, we were equally bound to interfere? Did 
he not himself tell everybody that if war broke out on that ques- 
tion we should be ‘strictly neutral?” Could we be strictly 
neutral on it in future? In fact the Treaty of 1839, to which he 
refers, while it undoubtedly guaranteed the special division of 
territory between Belgium and Holland, gave no guarantee at all 
about the neutrality of Luxemburg. Indeed Luxemburg was not 
then neutral, was to be garrisoned and looked after by Germany 
in the German interest. It is not on the territorial right of 
Holland to Luxemburg that war has ever been even threatened. 
No one questioned or cared about that. It was on the question 
of military occupation that war was threatened, and we have now 
given an entirely fresh guarantee never to permit this territory in 
— to be otherwise than neutral. What does Lord Stanley 
mean ? 








It is dangerous to be too sanguine upon subjects which are 
closely identified with the most powerful emotions of the human 
mind, as the consequences of disappointment after sanguine anti- 
cipation are apt to be very perilous, as well as painful, but there is 
substantial reason to hope that, with every reserve for the con- 
tingency of relapses, the pressure of the compound householder 
upon the brain of politicians is at an end, and that, even to take 
the least sanguine view, a lucid interval is likely to be enjoyed. 
Mr. Disraeli, with his usual adroitness, while proposing even to 
repeal the third section of Sir William Clay’s Act, by which the 
compound householder of to-day gets placed on the Register, 
has sacrificed enough of his original plan to convert a great many 
Liberals to his view, while retaining enough to dissitisfy many 
Liberals and to keep up the necessity for a party fight, and the 
appearance of a decent resistance and Conservative consistency. 
He has given up the “ fine” on the voter, by empowering him to 
deduct from his rent the ‘‘ full’ rates to which his house is liable, 
considering that the landlord ought to give up the bonus of 25 
per cent., or more, for trouble and responsibility, when that trouble 
and responsibility no longer fall upon him. This concession, 
though it did not satisfy Mr. Hibbert and Mr. Gladstone, really 
took the heart out of the Opposition, and Mr. Disracli had 
courage to take the debate upon it at once, instead of keeping it, 
as he might have done, till the very end of the discussion, seeing 
that it arises principally on the 34th clause. We have explained 
carefully in another column how it is probable that Mr. Disraeli’s 
proposed new clause will really work. 





The Compound Householder was accordingly debated,—as we 
are sanguine enough to hope, for the last time this session,—on 
Thursday night, when a majority of sixty-six for the Government 
showed how completely Mr. Disraeli had really succeeded in ex- 
tracting the sting from his former proposition with respect to 
him. The debate on this compound electoral potentiality was 
funereal,—we hope ominously so as regards the question,—both 
parties probably feeling very much as they did when initiated 
as children into the mysteries of compound division. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s fire was, as it were, discharged in the air, so little did the 
House appreciate the detail. Mr. Bright was heavy until he fell 
heavily upon Mr. Roebuck, as a member ‘always happy to con- 
tradict any one,” and on Mr. John Hardy for confessing recently at 
Derby that he did not know where he was going when he had to 
answer for the House of Commons,—attacks which were replied 
to by the gentlemen assailed in a way to relieve the intrinsic 
dullness of the Compounder. Even Mr. Disraeli’s imagination was 
smothered by his subject, and he only found opportunity for 
retorting on Mr. Gladstone, with relation to an imaginary attack 
of the Liberal leader on the Government, that he preferred Mr. 
Gladstone’s violence to his Jesuitism, ‘‘the denunciations of 
Torquemada to the interpretation of Loyola.” On a division 
it was found that there were 322 for the Government, 256 for 
Mr. Hibbert’s motion,—majority, 66. Of the Liberal party no 
fewer than 56 supported the Government, including the Grosvenor 
faction, Lord Elcho, Sir Robert Peel, &c.; Mr. Laing, Mr. 
Kinglake, Mr. Seely, Mr. Wyld, and many others. Not a single 
Conservative voted against the Government, and but few were 
absent. And so we may trust that the Compound householder 
vanishes from this history, at least for the present season. 


Mr. Disraeli, who on this point is the Tory Cabinet, and the 
Tory party, and the Adullamite clique, and the Radical tail, 
assented on Monday to the “principle” of a lolger franchise. 
He would not, however, bind himself to the amount or kind of 
qualification, or any other detail whatsoever. Mr. Bright quite 
coaxed him to speak out as to the “‘ figure,”—Mr. Torrens having 
suggested 10/.,—but he would not, the fact being, as Mr. Bright 
hinted, that he had to overcome Mr. Hardy's scruples. We must 
say we think Mr. Hardy had some excuse for them. A lodger 
franchise of 4s. a week, with nobody to prove what the 4s. includes, 
added on to the Bill as it stands, will be about as near an approach 
to manhood suffrage in boroughs as the country is likely to endure, 
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is perhaps just a fraction too near. It is wanted in London per- 
haps, and Liverpool, but everywhere else it will be a nuisance, 
except in one respect. It will enable the artizans to resist pressure 


from landlords. 


Mr. Walpole has been so much badgered about Toomer, and 
Wager, and Mr. Beales, M.A., that he has at last resigned, saying 
that his health will bear it no longer. We are not sorry for his 
resignation, as his sensibility of nature was scarcely fitted, as 
Earl Russell said in the House of Lords, for an office requiring 
more than any other a thick skin and a steady purpose. But 
Lord Derby has explained that Mr. Walpole’s Hyde Park 
Junders were due to the mature deliberation of the whole 
Cabinet, who conceived that they were high strokes of policy, 
so Mr. Walpole must not be chiefly credited with that piece 
of inanity. Mr. Walpole himself has been recently perhaps the 
only member of the Government who has given it any tone of 
high feeling, af delicate conscience, of genial philanthropy. No 
one can hear him speak without a sense of strong personal liking 
and deference for his character. The present Tory Ministers are, 
on the whole, whether subtle and acute or stupid, decidedly 
wanting in the finer shades of political character. But a Home 
Secretary should be pachydermatous, and that certainly Mr. 
Walpole was not. 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy will, it is reported, be the new Home 
Secretary, and the Earl of Devon the new President of the Poor 
Law Board. Mr. Hardy has risen fast, but he sits for a Univer- 
sity, is immensely rich, and speaks well—all high qualifications in 
a Tory Cabinet. The public will, we think, not disapprove. The 
one thing Mr. Hardy has had to do he has done well, with a good 
deal of tact, and no special fear of Vestrymen. If he will only 
reorganize the municipal institutions of London as he has proposed 
to reorganize its Poor Law arrangements, he will do the metropolis 
a great service and earn himself a reputation. The report of the 
Committee, published this week, gives him an opportunity, and if 
he can only conciliate the City, and make it the peculium of the 
Federal Council or Metropolitan Board, we may yet have a visi- 
ble government for London. Of the Earl of Devon there is little 
to be said, except that he will do as well as another, and not 
better. 








The semi-official journals of Paris are in great glee at the pro- 
spect of the collection of Kings who are, according to them, about 
to visit the Exposition. The Czar, it is said, has promised to 
come, and the Prince of Wales, and the King of Prussia, and, 
indeed, everybody except the Queen of Spain. It is to be a con- 
gress of Sovereigns. If these statements are correct, which we 
very much doubt, the exultation of the Imperialists will be shared 
by their master. He will at last have been received into that 
‘* European family” to which the Czar Nicholas said he should 
never be admitted, and which unanimously refused to give him an 
Empress, Hitherto no first-class Sovereign has visited him in his 
own house except Queen Victoria, and to gather them all at once 
would be a great social as well as political victory. 


The latest report on the Princess of Wales is, we are happy to 
perceive, favourable. So is that on the Prince Imperial, but the 
latter appears to be still seriously ill, with a malady which it may 
take years to cure. 


The papers say the story about the new French gun which 
shoots people without powder or smoke is quite true. The weapon 
is really a sling improved up to the nineteenth-century standard. 
Bullets are placed in a circular groove on a disc of steel, which, 
driven by a wheel of much greater diameter, revolves at ‘a pro- 
digious pace, and hurls out the bullets at the rate of about three 
hundred per minute. They strike as hard as rifle balls. We do 
not vouch for the account, but it is trusted by a correspondent of 
the Times, and is not mechanically impossible, as anybody may 
test with a tin spinning top and a pea. 


The Positivists of London got up a very kindly petition to 
the House of Commons in favour of the Fenian political prisoners, 
which Mr. Bright read to the House yesterday week. ‘The peti- 
tion set forth that Ireland is kept in a state of hopeless subjection 
in order to maintain the interests of the Irish Church Establish- 
ment, and a bad system of Jand tenure inconsistent with the 
genius of the country; that in such circumstances honourable 


Irishmen may feel warranted, though their feeling may be a mis- | 
| proper. 


taken one, in resorting tu force ; that there are, therefore, excuses 


for Fenianism; and the petitioners therefore pray for a reyig, 
the sentences on the Fenians, for a substitution of milder aaa 
for those of ‘ excessive and irritating severity” which have — 
passed ; and for confining the Fenians separately from ordi 
criminal offenders. The petition was signed by Mr. Congr 
Mr. Beasley, Mr. Frederick Harrison, Dr. Bridges, and ri, 
others, and some of the Tories were very anxious to reject it p 
not allow it even to lie on the table. Mr. Newdegate, een 
with his usual manliness, interferel, and the feeling of the Hon 
against this useless display of spiteful feeling to these mahal 
palliators of Fenianism,—which is as entirely without real sup 
in the country as it is in the House,—was so clearly pea 
that the resistance to the reception of the petition was Withdrawn 
There are some Tories who seem to wish to shut their ears om 
against the excuses for political crimes. If the Fenians had been 
in Mr. ‘Toomer’s position, no one would have thought of objecting 
to hear them excused. 


The Irish Church debate, raised on Sir John Gray's motion 
last ‘Tuesday, was chiefly remarkable for Mr. Gladstone's very 
powerful speech. He pointed out very ably the inconsisteg 
excuses offered so commonly,—and which had been offered in that 
very debate,—for this Protestant Establishment in a Catholic 
country,—firstly, that it is our duty to establish the truth,—next, 
that if the Establishment is subverted, the propagandism of the Pro. 
testants will be very much increased, instead of diminished. « [ft 
ought to be maintained on account of its truth,” said Mr. Glad. 
stone, ‘* how can the honourable member demand our vote for his 
amendment, on the ground that if we remove the Establishment 
the truth will spread more rapidly?” The Attorney-General for 
Ircland defended the Establishment on the ground, long abandoned 
by all sensible men, that it would be a confiscation of private 
property to subvert it, and accused Mr. Gladstone of socialism 
and communism. He might almost as well have accused him 
of Fenianism at once. ‘The Liberals admitted that they had 
not yet prepared their alternative course, so that the previous 
question was carried by a majority of 12,—195 against 183, Mr. 
Gladstone himself did not vote. 


Mr. Disraeli’s Bill against Bribery does not get on, perhaps is 
not intended to get on. As Mr. Mill said on Thursday, “the 
Minister who sowed bribery broadcast with one hand holds in 
the other a Bill for the suppression of bribery. The Bribery Bill 
meets the irony of the-situation.” The Bill was referred on 
Monday to a Select Committee, after a speech in which Mr. 
Bernal Osborne told the House that it was hopelessly insincere, 
that there were not thirty members who had obtained their seats 
by fair means, and that the Upper House was full of men who had 
obtained peerages by fighting counties, over all which statements 
members laughed jollily, as men do when recounting school-boy 
escapades. And there is not one of these men who would not 
prosecute this journal, if it asserted that instead of giving bribes 
he had taken one, been tempted, instead of tempter. In the course 
of the bad discussion, Mr. Sandford, for the first time in his life, 
made a good suggestion, —that the Commission of Inquiry be paid 
for by the borough, in order that the ratepayers may hate the 
bribees. 


A story is current in the United States which, incredible as it 
looks, one would think must have some sort of foundation. It 
is said that Mr. Seward is negotiating for the sale to the Union of 
all British America from the Pole to 40° lat., and from the 
Pacific to the Canadas. This would make the Pacific side of the 
continent American, and Mr. Seward offers as part of the price 
to surrender the Alabama claims, and, we presume, to provide 
against the use of American privateers by our European enemies. 
It is actually said that Lord Stanley is only holding out for Van- 
couver’s Island. If Mr. Seward has made any such offer, we trust 
Lord Stanley will remember that the owner of the American Pacific 
seaboard will always be the most formidable enemy Jndia could 
have. 


Attorneys are prohibited from taking more than two articled 
clerks at once. That is very right. Bricklayers are prohibited 











from taking more than a defined number of apprentices. That is 
very wrong. Attorneys who charge any but the customary sums 
are liable to be struck off the Rolls. That is righteous. Workmen 
who take any but “legal” wages are liable to be expelled their 





Union. That is wicked. Attorneys will not do business with 
other attorneys who break professional etiquettes. That is very 
Workmen will not work with other workmen who break 
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uettes. That is hideous oppression. What a practical, 
t, and unselfish people we are, to be sure! | 


| 
| 


Frade etiq 
sad consisten 





Poor Mr. Young, the Orange poetaster, is to keep his 401. a 
Mr. Disraeli admits it was an “inadvertence ” to give it | 

= ‘put he says he will not cancel it until he and Lord Derby | 
have read all his poems, a new and very humorous equivalent 
for the Greek Kalends. Mr. Young, too, has found an unexpected 
Mr. Bright, one of whose mental peculiarities is a | 


mprehension and enjoyment of English poets, whom 


¢horough CO’ : ‘ . 
be quotes with the adroitness and more than the poetic feeling of 

the late Mr. Fonblanque, and who does not therefore believe in Mr. 
Young, on Thursday put the matter in its right light. The money 
ad not signify, he said, and it was unkindly to strip tie poor man 
of a stipend for which he at least was not to blame. Major 
Myles (Reilly therefore withdrew his motion, and Lord Derby 
qill, we hope, make his peace with literary men by giving a pen- 
son to Mrs. C. Bennett, whose claim is stated in another column 


by Mr. Ludlow. 


Lord Derby announced on Tuesday his intention of appointing 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the condition of the Rubric. 
They are apparently to inquire into the disputed points about 
vestments, and the time for publishing banns, and the rest of the 
trivialities about which country clergymen are inclined to make 
gichafuss. They are not to inquire into any question of doctrine, 
or Church government, or anything else of importance, and the 
Commission, therefore, will mainly consist of Bishops. 


§, Ferrari has brought forth his Budget for Italy. It was very 
warmly applauded, but after reading very carefully the two very 
elaborate telegrams in which it is described, we must confess we 
do not understand the plan. S. Ferrari intends, we are nearly 
convinced, to seize the Church rentes, about ten millions, and redeem 
the forced paper currency ; to mortgage some of the Church lands; 
to suppress the practice of farming the income and land taxes, and 
to make reductions of 3,200,000/. a year; but we must wait for the 
mail for details. 


Some leading friends of the Co-Operative movement have started 
a journal called the Jndustrial Partnerships’ Record, a curious re- 
pertory of out-of-the-way facts, figures, and proposals, all bear- 
ing upon the subject. ‘The following little table, which is official, 
seems to us to speak volumes. 417 societies, sending returns, 
possessed an united capital, owned by 148,586 shareholders, of 
761,313/. ; the same societies had a borrowed capital of 112,7331. ; 
they had made net profits in the year 1865 of 279,226l.; after 
paying 5 per cent. upon borrowed capital, the members had thus 
realized an average upon their investments of over 35 per cent. ; 
and an average upon the whole of the money employed (share 
and loan alike) of over 30 per cent. We are told that the 
“regular traders” are beginning to hate the co-operative shops 
more than the masters hate Unions, and talk of forming Unions 
among themselves to put them down. 


We learn with great and profoundly selfish regret that almost 
the only really powerful actress on the English stage, Miss Kate 
Terry, is likely soon to retire, though for the pleasantest of all 
good reasons. Whether there can be any good reason for an 
actress of so much genius leaving the stage we do not feel quite 
certain. Supposing Wellington had pleaded family life as a 
reason for not going to the Peninsula,—or Mr. Gladstone for 
giving up Parliament,—or the late Mr. Robertson for ceasing to 
preach,—or Mr. Cobden for abandoning the Free-Trade movement, 
should we have approved? It is quite possible that the sacrifice 
involved may at times be more than it is reasonable to expect, 
but so are all the sacrifices of nuns and monks to their profession, 
and a fine actress of the highest intellectual and moral rank 
surely does as much good as a sister of charity. ‘These are diffi- 
Cult casuistic problems, and it is fortunate perhaps that a selfish 
public has no power to aid any one who is beset by them to find 
the true answer. But if the rumour we refer to be true, the 
theatres of London are likely to lose their greatest attraction. 


Mr. Disraeli has all his life been fond of explaining the im- 
portance of ‘* the Semitic element” to modern civilization. But 


Disraeli made an amusing speech, in which he entirely put off the 
Semitic element, though the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
present, must have been as much shocked as Michal was when 
David danced before the Ark iu a linen ephod. In referring 
to the death of the great painter of Spanish subjects, Mr. 
Phillip, Mr. Disraeli said, “There are some of his works 
on these walls at the present moment, and it is im- 

ssible to examine them without a sentiment of tender 
interest. For my part, I believe that intellectual creations have 
in them a sort of spiritual affinity with their creators that never 
ceases; 80 I hope that they may whisper to him in the Elysian 
Jields, where he may be wandering at this moment, our recollections 
of affection and admiration.” If any of the late Mr. Phillip’s 
pictures should succeed in sending this curious stage whisper across 
the gulf, we should think it would be “ Antonia,” which seems the 
most striking picture of Mr. Phillip’s in the exhibition. But what 
a grotesque little bit of un-Semitic superstition it was, to conceive 
a secret sympathy between a picture and its painter conveying 
a sort of telegraphic message to Elysian fields beyond the grave, 
that Mr. Disraeli was examining the late artist’s work ‘* with a 
sentiment of tender interest.” 


The French journals announce the formation of a ‘ Peace 
League” in France, which has apparently received some impor- 
tant adhesions. The French of Alsace, for example, belong 
to it, and the German merchants in many great towns, and 
the co-operative societies, and so on. Unfortunately, the 
names are even yet inferior to those on our own Peace Society, 
and we all know what amount of influence that had. ‘The truth is, 
every civilized person is a Quaker until he is excited, and 
then he becomes a muscular Christian. We would back the Mem- 
ber for Lambeth to sign any number of addresses in favour of 
peace as a Christian principle, and to kick any number of roughs 
who imagined that bis principle amounted to non-resistance. 


At the annual meeting of the Universal Life Assurance Society 
the accumulated profits or surplus funds beyond the sum of 
602,016/. set apart to meet liabilities were returned at 202,973/. 
The policies in force are for 2,621,999/. 


The Oriental Bank Corporation invite tenders for 832,000/. 
New South Wales Government loan. ‘The loan is to be issued in 
bonds of 100/., 500/., and 1,000/. each, bearing interest at the 
rate of 5 percent. per annum. The lowest price that will be 
accepted is 85/. 10s, for every 100/. 


The Luxemburg question being virtually settled, large quantities 
of money (Stock) have continued to be absorbed by the public. 
Rather an important rise has, therefore, taken place in the value 
of National Securities. On Monday Consols for money were done 
at 914; yesterday, they closed at 92 to 924 for money, and 90} § 
ex. div. for the account. Reduced and New 3 per Cents., 89% 
90. India Bonds have been steady, at 47s. to 52s. prem.; and 
Exchequer Bills, 20s. to 25s. prem. Comparatively speaking, a 
large speculative business has been passing in foreign Bonds, 
whilst Railway Shares have partly recovered from the late severe 
depression. Money has been in fair request at 2} 3 for the best 
short paper. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, May3. Friday, May 19. 


Mexican e ee 15} 16} 
Spanish Passives oe . 20 ee 21} 
Do. Certificates .. oe ee ee ee 13 oe 14 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853 ., oe oe os 43} oe 52} 
a a ke ha oa és 63 a 
United States 5.20's .. oe . 7ig 723 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, May 3. Friday, May 10. 
23 





We doubt if it has any great importance to Mr. Disraeli’s own 
Private and interior civilization. When he is most easy and cheery 
“the Semitic element” in his composition disappears most com- | 
Pletely. At the Royal Academy dinner this day week Mr. 





























Great Eastern... ee 273 234 
Great Northera 1b oe 110} 
Great Western.. oe oa 394 41} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. 121 oe 123 
London and Brighton 54h oe 55} 
London aud North-Westera 112} oe lls{ 
London and South-Westera 74 oe 75h 
London, Chatham, and Dover 15} 165 
Metropolitan ,. ce we +e 114} oe 117; 
Midland... oe *o 1095 ° 110 
North-Eastero, Berwick lil} oe dul} 
Do. York .. 92 92 
64] @} 


South-Eastern * 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@-— 
MR. DISRAELI’S LAST STROKE. 
F success be the true test of statesmanship, Mr. Disraeli is 
a statesman. To all appearance he is about to pass a Bill 
establishing Household Suffrage without checks or guarantees 
of any kind, with the full approval of the Conservative party 
and of the least liberal section of its opponents. Step by step he 
has led his admiring followers, never frightening them, but never 
allowing them to pause, unti] at last they are ready to take the 
final leap across the ditch which divides them from democracy. 
The operation of Mr. Disraeli’s proposals of Monday—accepted 
on Thursday by a majority of 322 to 256—is scarcely yet 
understood in the country—indeed Members seem to think 
them Conservative—but they really destroy all the radical 
objections to the measure, and establish a franchise which in 
its working will differ from Household Suffrage only in this, — 
it will exclude men relieved from rates on account of poverty. 
Mr. Disraeli has discovered in May that his arithmetic of 
March was incorrect, and that the compounder really pays the 
full rate through the landlord, and therefore intends to per- 
mit him to deduct the full rate from the landlord’s rent. 
The “fine” is to be abolished, at any rate on the compounder, 
and the Act therefore will work in this way. John Smith, 
journeyman plasterer and compounding householder, pays 4s. 
a week rent, with rates included, while his landlord pays 6s. a 
quarter on his behalf as rates compounded, the full demand 
being 8s. The plasterer, hearing that his Member is unsound 
upon the legalization of Trades’ Unions, or thinking a vote will 
give him status among his fellows, or convinced by an agent that 
he may get something in some way for his electoral right, 
demands to be put upon the Register. He is put on, and on 
the Saturday next to quarter-day and the following Saturday 
he declines to pay rent to the landlord, and pays the rate-col- 
lector the 8s. instead. He, in fact, under that arrangement 
will have scarcely any trouble, and nothing whatever to pay 
beyond what he pays at present,—has every inducement which 
his superior has to put himself on the Register. But the 
“fine,” it is said, will be transferred to the landlord, who 
loses his allowance from the municipality, usually one-fourth 
of the rate. That is true, but he loses also the obligation to 
pay for empty houses and defaulting tenants, is rid of aquarterly 
worry, and can, if the deduction proves too great, raise his 
rent in proportion. As a fact, we imagine the increase in 
his political influence, which will be great, immediate, and 
permanent, will prove ample compensation for his very small 
actual loss. A petty builder, with a hundred or two hundred 
cottages in a medium borough, will under the Act find him- 
self quite a political magnate, stronger at the polling-booth 
than the largest’ publican or any second-class employer of 
labour. So very great will be the temptation of this posi- 
tion, which is to small men what a seat is to millionaires, 
that we should not be surprised to see very strong pressure 
exerted upon the tenants by their landlords to compel them 
to register, until the Small Tenements’ Act becomes so obsolete 
that the Vestries universally agree to its abolition. In the 
great towns, on the other hand, where the artizans are strong, 
they will register themselves, whether their landlords like it 
or not. They are not dependent on landlords, particularly 
with the lodger franchise Mr. Disraeli has promised. It may 
be said that the borough revenues will suffer from the virtual 
extinction of the Compounding Act, but this is, we suspect, a 
delusion. English town clerks, and overseers, and parochial 
officers generally, are not such bad men of business as 
all that comes to. They will farm the rates of houses under 
6/7. and not lose a shilling. They allow the landlord 
a fourth now for the sake of cash payment in large sums. 
They will give their collector that fourth as commission for 
the sake of the same advantage, and will get their money just 
as regularly, pleasantly, and fully as they do now. There is no 
particular lack of persons willing to invest money at 25 per 
cent. per quarter, with as little risk as it is possible for any 
investor to encounter, and the additional temptation of great 
political power. A combination of landlords in a small 
borough might indeed prevent any large use of the new right, 
but what ground is there to expect any such combination 
among men who will not suffer pecuniarily—for they can 
extinguish any fine,—who will be just as eager for political 
influence as country squires, and who are divided, like the rest 
of the community, into two political camps? What with their 
temptation to find followers, the pressure of class opinion on 


| orators, and the belief of all Englishmen that 2 wil inca 
| of privilege essential to a householder’s self-respect ther = 
| in five years be scarcely one householder in ten who = 
claimed his right, and the most Conservative of Mem! Pg 
seeing household suffrage fairly established, will willingly he 
to make the exercise of the privilege as little troubleacm, 
possible. Thousands of voters will of course refuse to - 
any trouble in the matter, just as thousands of ten- unde 
do now, but the thousands who will take it now that the ; 
‘not to be fined will be numerous enough to swamp noe 
other class. Take three representative boroughs,—Leed. 
| Bury St. Edmunds, and Thetford,—the first a great centra of 
industry, the second a decaying but respectable county town 
| and the third a bad petty borough ; then deduct one half of 
the householders as too lazy, indifferent, or migratory to Vota 
at all, and see what remains. 
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The control of the boroughs, that is, the ultimate soverei 
power of the British Empire, will be in the hands of ths 
householders just as much as if rating had never been heard 
of, and Mr. Disraeli had outbid his rivals by a simple House. 
hold Suffrage Bill. And this is called a Conservative measure, 
and country squires who all their lives have been resisting the 
transfer of power from the middle class are throwing up their 
hats with delight at the approaching victory of their “ prin- 
ciples.” The bell wether jumps so cleverly that they are 
going to follow him into the ditch, with bleats of triumph 
and delight. 

But, remarks Mr. Spofforth under his breath, the com. 
pounders outside the very great cities will all vote for us, and 
our principles, though abandoned while we are discussing the 
means, will be all the more secure in the end. Well, they may be, 
for aught anybody can tell. Our main objection to the rule of 
numbers has always been that no human being could tell what 
any class once made sovereign might or might not think it its 
interest to do, and the compounders may by possibility be 
advocates for “strong” government, great expenditure, the 
Irish Church, the Game Laws, and subserviency to France, 
which are just at this moment the distinctive articles of the 
Tory creed. But we should just like to ask a question or two 
of any strong Tory who can look beyond the party accidents 
of the hour, say Mr. Newdegate, perhaps the least of a partizan 
of all convinced men of his side. Is not the permanent and 
fundamental distinction between a Tory and a Liberal this— 
that the Tory looks back with pleasure to the past, the Liberal 
looks forward with hope to the future? If that is the case, 
which he will scarcely deny, which class does he think likely 
to look forward most eagerly, the comfortable or the uncom 
fortable, the content or the discontent? If the latter, on 
what does he rest his belief that the uncomfortable, to whom 
Mr. Disraeli is giving a monopoly of power, will permanently 
vote for men whose tendency is to look back, to support that 
which exists against that which is proposed? It is a mere 
assumption, and one, too, contradicted by the daily experience 
of the very Members who assume it. If it were true, London 
would return Tory Members, and London cannot be induced 
to send up a single Conservative. London is exceptionally 
intelligent ? Very likely, but that argument does not precisely 
lie in Tory mouths. They are not going to argue, we presume, 
that the less intelligent the constituency the greater is their 
chance of election. The truth is, they have no reason at all 
for the faith that is in them, except a vague idea that Mr. 
Disraeli, who is so able, and so astute, and so far-seeing, must 
know, and they had better follow him, even if he bids them 
consecrate that rule of numbers which they have all their 
lives protested to be at once dangerous and immoral. If they 
like to follow their instincts in that fashion it is no particular 
concern of ours. England is liberal, and household suffrage 
will therefore either establish the predominance of Liberalism, 
or it will be set aside by a renewed and annoying agitation for 
some scheme which does establish it,—probably a great redis- 
tribution of the geographical balance of power. Our single 
interest in the matter, now that there is no hope of a 
intellectual Reform Bill, is that the Tory squires should s 
clearly what they are doing, should vote consciously 
not blindly, should recognize to themselves that, under what- 
soever pretext, or excuse, or theory, or hope, they are estab- 
lishing in Great Britain Household Suffrage. That franchise 
may work very well, in the great centres of intelligence it 
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isa king | Jes there, and not in Harwich or Honiton; but itis nota]hand, he might have said openly, “If the Park gates 
here vill m which men whose raison @ étre is resistance to the rule are left Open, no one can legally prevent you from going 
D has not | of numbers ought to have established. Either they have been jin and holding the meeting if you like, but as this is 
Mem converted, in which case they ought to have announced and | contrary to the regulations laid down for the management 
ngly help | justified their conversion, or they have not been, in which case | of the Parks, any one who does so will render himself liable 
e80me ay they are subordinating their principles to their party ties. In | toa civil action for trespass in so doing.” But that course 
to tals | cither case whether they are immoral or only inconsistent, was too simple and straightforward. Lord Derby thinks that 
Pounders | they are assisting their chief to establish immediately and by so doing he should have lost all hope of deluding the 
they ar | qithout checks the system which only last year they declared Reformers into staying away. So what he did do was to cloud 
Mp every | to be revolutionary, to carry a Bill three times as democratic the whole matter with as vague a terror as possible,—to pro- 
—Leeds, | 4s that for which they overturned the Liberal Government. duce, by the aid of statements carefully calculated to mislead, 
centre of 0 ae pa wey 3 used to = the ee and 
ty to 1en, at the last moment, when everybody knew that the whole 
» hat A agen ee 7 thing was a hoax, that the Government had had from the 
y to vote W HAT we are pleased to call the Government has at | beginning no intention of resistance at all, to take great credit 
least one Biblical virtue. Its heart is not haughty, nor | for having limited the action of the Government to the pro- 
has it any proud looks. It has refrained its soul, and kept it low, pagation of false impressions. 
AL asa child that is weaned of its mother. Its deliberate policy, | It is said that the maximum esteem in which any one is held 
48 —the deliberate policy, as Lord Derby assures us, of the whole | in the world is the value he puts upon himself, and nobody can 
26 Ministry, not of Mr. Walpole only, who has not been “ thrown | say that Lord Derby esteems his own Government highly, when 
overeigm | over, ’ but retired worn out by the embarrassments which the | he attaches so much more importance to its theatrical displays 
of thy | weakness of the Cabinet has produced,—in the little matter | of unmeaning menace than to any calm statement of its real 
n heard | of the government of Hyde Park, is morally at least, as Uriah | intentions. For the present Cabinet to think badly of itself 
House. | Heap ord aa gd peg _— a people | and its own strength may be natural, and if that were the 
leasure, into its wis . athe oe “> “ws Pte | 1 ‘ he only mischief it did by this tortuous policy of useless craft 
ing the We have now learned that Mr. Walpole s notification forbidding | one would not so much regret it. But the truth is that the 
ip their | the 20,000 or mia “ge tae = oo eg Park Pon meet | people of England in general do not distinguish between 
“ prin. there, was merely what schoolboys call, when poe: J oubt as | Government and Government. They will only remember con- 
ey ay | to the amount of forbearance of their masters, ‘‘ trying it on.” | cerning this Hyde Park fiasco, that the Government of the 
riumph | When schoolboys - a bold line “on,” they have never | day gave the impression they would put it down by force and 
the least intention of persisting in it, if met with a steady | never really intended to do so,—that it was all a cry of ‘ wolf’ 
2 com. | wesistance. It is only a tentative move,—a speculation on the | when there was no wolf. What will be the effect of this when 
18, and ble infirmities of those who are in authority over them. | some other Government, which is not thus theatrically dis- 
ng tho | Lord we | takes great ye ee > himself and his colleagues for posed, forbids something which the people wish to do? Every 
aay be, pursuing the same sort of policy towards those who are, or | one will say, ‘Oh, this is all talk! Don’t you remember how 
rule of | ought to be, not in authority over but in subjection under | they tried it on with us in May, 1867? how they issued procla- 
| what them. He thinks it right to give them a false impression | mations which caused many timid people much needless alarm, 
it ite that the Government intends actively to prevent a public | and after all, when our leaders, Mr. Beales and Mr. Bradlaugh, 
ity be | | meeting in Hyde Park, on the chance that this false impres- | stood firm, all their threats came to nothing, and the meeting 
e, the Set ke dign o _— a bid ~~, eee 8 was held in the very teeth of the Government’s threats? It 
rance, y denies for himself and his colleagues that | will be just the same now. Do not let proclamations and 
of the when = these vague intimidations were put forth, there was mysterions threats in the House of Sean alarm you, 
r two ever the slightest intention in the mind of the Government |just go on as if you heard nothing, and the Govern- 
denta — -~ = by any practical measures of a deterrent ment will collapse, just as they did before. They dare not 
tizan ~~ a aie so z - — 7 —— sag og Pc - interfere with us.” That is, unquestionably, what people 
hag Commons be wd ¢- pln i ee peti a hy 4 bt ee Po ‘th ~ h te H =" ~ ‘in hace 
— t , Q nt not to do what they wish to do. ey will laugh a 
beral _— gm those who were to attend this meeting, which | the Government, and athens Poe precedent to x the how a 
case, : 7 ity - existence at all. This is what Lord Derby | lent a policy laughing at the Government is. And then if the 
kely eo e 2 ave said to his followers, when apologizing for | Government in question should be inearnest, and not theatrically 
‘ons oon conduct = he Government in acting a part in the disposed, they will be compelled to prove their earnestness by 
, On worst ae * - — had not the least idea of really most disagreeable measures, just because Lord Derby has not 
hom ft Com g ie Ao Aone en, again, it was said in the House hesitated to give people an impression of the present Govern- 
ntly rf aa Z " the re been misled as to the inten- | ment’s power and persistency, which he knew to be calculated 
Ps at ere wy a — a - 4 — think | to convey a gross caricature of the trath. He has done that 
aie @. 6 e. imprudence for Mr. Walpole, or any which has a tendency to lower people’s confidence _ in all 
nce i e Cabinet, in answer to questions put in the | English Governments for some time to come. He virtually 
Jon oop explain in his place, as I have done to-day, what the | admits that not only have people in general supposed that 
ed etate of the law is, and what is the extent of the Government | much more tvas intended by the Government than they ever 
lly pq in the matter. It would be giving detailed information | really intended, but that the policy of the Cabinet was care- 
ely an iy cation to the League and all its associates that | fully calculated to foster that mistake in the mind of the 
ne, ime _ gentle hold their meeting with the utmost | people,—that in his opinion it would have been a wretched 
eir + y, and we might have been supposed to have abdicated | blunder merely to tell the truth, to say what they intended 
all eo unctions, and it was clearly the duty of the Government |to do, and do it. Government finesse he thinks a very fine 
fr. no to be explicit as to the course they were disposed to | policy,—finesse, moreover, which on its very first trial produced 
st eo In other words, Lord Derby though really believ- | absolutely no effect, and which will have in future this most 
; Pes ae of the — _ the gates of the | important effect of inducing people to discount the warnings 
: = cheergreten nig a ect y awful, and an not a and professions of the Government at a perfectly ruinous rate. 
i a gd prsthed gang - Bap rere a in a = Mr. Walpole has been sacrificed to the emergency is 
ppt Pear “4 unlawful and would | only one of those dramatic bits of political injustice which 
, ing by th tision with the Government, in the hope of effect- | serve to keep up the notion of retribution in politics, with- 
y Ml _ eaeneiien of groundless alarms what he could | out really inflicting the punishment on the right heads. 
" prey effected by telling the truth simply. Theatrical and | This Tory Reform Cabinet has insisted strongly, according to 
‘ that the people are generally humble at heart. They know | Mr. Disraeli, on the broad distinction between popular privi- 
: po he 7 ae afford to be seen as they are. They are | leges and democratic rights. It is anxious to extend the 
get oug - think they will be better esteemed if they | former and discourage the latter. In the present instance, it 
; Derby a — a something which they are not. Lord | has discouraged the democratic right of demonstration in 
‘ ivfale sedhuk po Nag nap eag him. es admits that Hyde Park, by denying it in form and admitting it in fact; 
prohibit any one _ — _ t A aed oO he — and | it has largely extended the popular privilege of laughing at 
vented in fact, if he h & i 2 - e mig: . ve pre- | and despising popular government for weakness, timidity, and 
each open rate paced pe ri “d stationing a battery on ineffectual dissimulation. Will it not aim at discouraging 
| he did act essible side of the Park. That, however, | democratic rights and extending popular privileges after the 
re to do,—it was too dangerous. On the other | same fashion in its Reform Bill? 
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LORD STANLEY AND THE LUXEMBURG QUESTION. 


HAT is an endorsement on the back of a bill? Isita 
\ promise to pay if the other parties to the transaction 
do not, or only in case they do? We should have thought 
that a simple question enough in commercial ethics, but that 
the Zimes has chosen this week to assume the second answer. 
It declares that no man is responsible for his signature unless 
the acceptor has paid the bill, and so rendered the signature 
unnecessary. The Prussian Government has been asked to 
evacuate the fortress of Luxemburg as a concession to the 
sensitive dignity of France, and has agreed, it is reported, 
upon the condition that Europe shall guarantee its neutrality. 
In plainer words, each of the Five Powers is to pledge itself in 
writing to declare war upon any Power which may attempt to 
seize this military position. Thereupon, the Zimes declares 
that such a promise is without danger, because “if all the 
Powers act together resistance would be out of the question, 
while, on the other hand, any repudiation by one Power of its 
obligations would necessarily absolve the others.” If the 
acceptor does not pay the endorser ceases to be liable, a novel 
doctrine, which proclaimed in big type in the City article of 
the first commercial journal in the world, will, we doubt not, 
carry much comfort to the souls of bankrupts, speculators, and 
rogues generally. If Lord Stanley has agreed to guarantee 
Luxemburg with any such arriére pensée, he has simply agreed 
to a fraud which, of all forms of political fraud, we should 
have thought most alien to his political character. His forte 
is surely judicious directness, not diplomatic subtlety, and till 
he himself avows it we refuse to believe that he is playing a 
game of which Lord Palmerston would have been ashamed. 
He did at least try to keep his pledge to Denmark. The need 
of the guarantee can only arise when Luxemburg has been 
occupied by one of the Powers, and if that occupation of 
itself annuls the pledge, what is the use of giving it? It is 
merely a farce, a pledge to do that which, while pledging our- 
selves, we acknowledge that we never intend to do—a grandilo- 
quent assertion that we will be responsible for the bill if the 
acceptor pays it. Even the Times seems to feel thisis a little 
disreputable, for after using this argument it argues that the 
pledge after all is a little one, because we already guarantee 
Holland. As a matter of fact, that statement is a trick, for 
we do not directly guarantee Holland against the great 
Powers, but only against Belgium—a very different thing; 
but suppose we do, as Lord Stanley on Thursday seemed 
to assume, what is that to the point? The guarantee for 
Holland, on the Times’ own showing, is as unreal as any other. 
Nobody but a great power can attack Holland, and the 
moment a great power breaks its obligation ours ceases, and 
we may skulk away contented, like a hound who has stolen a 
bone and escaped the expected whip. We are not liable, 
because the contingency we promised to provide against has 
occurred. “If you hit that little boy again,” says Fifth 
Form, “I shall thrash you,” and the bully desists. By and 
by, plucking up his courage, he hits the little boy, and 
Fifth Form walks off, consoling himself as he goes by 
muttering that if “ people will not keep their agreements he 
is not bound to keep his.” 

We looked to Lord Stanley to pursue a manlier diplomacy 
than this, and must, till he confesses the contrary, believe 
that he intends the guarantee, if he gives it, to be a reality, a 
promise to resist the use of Luxemburg by France against 
Germany. That is the common sense of the pledge, that is 
why it is asked, that is why it is conceded. And in this 
view, we believe, no more dangerous pledge could be made by 
Great Britain. It is nonsense to compare it with our guaran- 
tee of Belgium. We should fight for Belgium anyhow, and 
the guarantee makes no practical difference, except to give the 
advocates of war a new and unanswerable argument. But 
without the guarantee we should not dream of fighting for 
Luxemburg. Moreover, no power will attack Belgium merely 
as an incident ina campaign; but Luxemburg is very likely 
indeed to be incidentally occupied. It is just the place a 
French General, wanting to sever railway communications 
along the Rhine, would declare himself compelled to take, and 
then Prussia would be able to demand our alliance against 
France. We do not want to fight France. Except a war 
with America, no calamity could be so detrimental to us, to 
Europe, and to civilization, so ruinous to commerce, so fatal 
to progress, so meaningless in result. What have we to get 
from France? Yet if the guarantee does not mean that we 
are liable to a risk of this demand, to a sudden war with our 
nearest neighbour, or a confession of cowardice before the 


Luxemburg, what does Prussia gain in exchange f 
fortress? Just this,—that if it is very reni OF her 
: » y convenient to Us { 
defend Luxemburg, we shall have legal locus stand; wh < 
say we intend to do it. What is the value of that to Pr vy 
—of her right to ask an acquaintance to commence 8 
Chancery suit for her own advantage and his detriment j 

But we shall be told the guarantee is essential to prese 
the honour of Prussia, and so to maintain peace. It jg i 
of high comedy, like an English duel, but one which it . 
necessary for the political grandees to go through with, Th 7 
is a certain amount of truth in that suggestion, but then the 
question arises why England, which of all Powers map ~ 
high comedy worst, should be compelled to play her 7 * 
How is it her interest? The Z%mes, which cares about nothin, 
but the price of Consols, always assumes that peace is ths 
grand interest of this country, and that might be true, were 
the peace real. But it may very well be doubted whetho 
the condition of armed preparation now maintained al] oye 
Europe is not worse than war, whether it does not exhaust 
the nations more, more deeply imperil the profits upon trade 
At all events, it is clear that there is a future price at which 
even peace may be dear. If France and Prussia equally accent 
our mediation, and find no new cause of quarrel in some detail, 
and rest content without trying their relative strength about 
Luxemburg, then we shall have purchased a postponement of g 
war which we can keep out of, at the price of a future war into 
which, if we are decently honest and straightforward, we must 
perforce enter. We buy an escape from the annoyance of 
giving evidence in a Chancery suit at the price of a Chancery 
suit to which we shall be principal parties. That is at least 
exceedingly bad economy, as Lord Stanley out of office would 
probably be the first to see. 

It would be rather a grotesque finale for the negotiations if 
we found ourselves burdened with a guarantee without obtain- 
ing the compensatory peace. Of course, as England assents 
to the sine qud non, war can, if France and Prussia are equally 
willing, be easily postponed, but are they willing? The 
Foreign Office thinks so apparently, but the British Foreign 
Office has always shown itself the most credulous of detective 
establishments, and the broad facts do not bear out that 
theory. It is almost certain, as certain as anything carefully 
concealed by officials can be, that France is arming fast, and 
that Berlin is taking either real or affected umbrage at these 
armaments, the reality and the affectation being about equally 
dangerous. It is argued, of course, in France that the 
collection of the camp at Chalons two months earlier 
than usual, the enlargement of that camp, the completion 
of the works at Metz, the incessant manufacture of car!- 
ridges, the increase in the effectives, and above all, the 
calling out of the reserves, are all precautionary measures; 
but they have been taken on a scale and at a cost which 
Sovereigns do not sanction unless they see very serious 
dangers ahead, and they are continuing now, when, to believe 
the newspapers and the funds, the reign of peace has been 
solidly re-established. Why is the Emperor embarrassing 
his exchequer, if he feels so certain that the Conference is 
sure to give him a great diplomatic victory, for the evacu- 
ation of Luxemburg #s a victory for him ? and why does Count 
von Bismarck pass the word to demi-official journals to com- 
plain of armaments which, as he knows, cannot be made the 
subject of official remonstrance? France will not take orders 
as to the extent of her armaments from any power in the 
world, least of all from the one which has so recently excited 
her jealousy, and with which she is in such open diplomatic 
conflict. It is not like Count von Bismarck to publish state 
ments so wounding to the amour propre of an adversary 
merely because they are wounding, with no intention of fol- 
lowing them up, and no motive in calling the attention of the 
people behind him. The clouds are very thick still, and 
though they seem to be breaking, perhaps we may say are 
breaking, the barometer is still far from having risen to “ set 
fair.” Despite the meeting of Conference, the acceptance of a 
basis,—the neutralization of the Duchy,—which does not 
involve the grand point at issue, and the optimist tone of the 
British official world, the grand security for peace is still that 
if Napoleon fights he knows he must succeed, and that in 
war between equals success is never certain. 
One word more. If the Conference succeeds in maintain- 
ing peace one fact will be established of far greater Im- 
portance than any possible solution of the Luxemburg 
question. The European tribunal dissolved by the Crimean 
war will have been re-established, to the immense benefit 
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Sie # as it likes, without consulting anybody, but 
. Powers so equal and so bound together that they 

t perforce prefer the régime of law to the regime of 
0 The fate of Belgium and Holland, for example, is 
a er dependent upon Napoleon’s fiat, or that of Denmark 
n the policy of Berlin. The Powers are jealous again, 
pe with reason, and every accession of territory, however 
aval every intrigue, however secret, will be watched with 
anxious care, and, if needful, arrested by the Council of Five, 
which alone has the strength to maintain the European peace 
and an interest in doing so. When France arms to obtain a 
tit of outlying Jand and cannot obtain it, Europe is safe 
from the aggression of any less potent State. 





OFFICERS AND JOURNALISTS. 


better Officers of the Army, the men who besides being 
TT cticrs are educated gentlemen, competent to write 
phlets or be Members of Parliament, have a curious 
ievance of their own. They say they never can get a hearing 
from the public. For some reason, to them unknown, the 
British journalist, they say, dislikes them, or rather has a 
rejudice against the caste to which, for reasons known only 
to himself, he conceives them to belong. An officer’s appeal 
is always answered with sneers, an officer’s argument with 
ridicule, an officer’s statement with a kind of affectedly 
courteous disbelief more galling than flat denial. The literary 
class, they say, sets up an ideal of its own, the model officer, 
a being whose occupation is dress and his amusement seduction, 
vho knows nothing of his trade except how to risk his life, 
and considers his men persons to be kept in their places by 
punishment, abuse, and social pressure. All officers are 
treated as if they came out of a mould, and that mould a bad 
one, as if, unlike the members of any other profession, they 
were allalike, and all men upon whom argument and thought 
and fact were alike wasted. No journalist, it is said, for 
example, will recognize that un officer may understand the 
political condition of his own country, may sympathize 
with it, may admire it, and see in it an instrument 
of victory even in the field. The possible existence of a truly 
liberal Colonel is implicitly denied. He is treated as one of a 
separate caste, as a man who must, if he let himself loose, be 
at once an absolutist and a fool, or, to put it in the mildest way, 
aman with ideas radically different from those of most of his 
countrymen. So deeply is this injustice felt, that military 
men of ability, unlike naval officers of ability, think it wiser 
not to touch pen and ink at all, to sit down as quietly as they 
can under unmerited censure, and rest content that, as they 
are indispensable, their merits will in time of action be 
acknowledged. They are not a caste, but as the public will 
not acknowledge that, they had better fall back upon the 
service, and so gradually become one. 

Much of this complaint is undeniably just. Nothing can 
be more ridiculous or more injurious to the Army, than the 
determined way in which the Radical journalists for years 
persisted in ignoring the differences which exist among 
officers, in considering the opinions of each one as representing 
those of his caste, or coloured by those of his caste, till they 
were indistinguishable. Officers of the Army differ among 
themselves nearly or quite as much as the members of any 
other profession, differ in politics, in social views, in their 
judgments on professional etiquette, necessities, and disci- 
pline. There are as many men of high cultivation among 
them as there are at the Bar, as many Liberals, as many 
utterly independent or even crotchety judgments. The 
strongest Red we ever knew was an officer of high rank, the 
wildest dreamer a Major of twenty years’ service, the most 
active, devoted, and money-giving philanthropist a General 
who has lived his life in camps. So far from being absolutists, 
officers of experience are apt to have a perfect horror of 
coercion and bloodshed, to have the feeling which the Duke 
himself expressed so strongly, that nothing, not even a great 
Principle involving men’s souls, could be worth a week of 
civil war. So fat from delighting in war, except as all men 
must delight in the exercise of their special function, they are 
notoriously more peaceful than civilians, better aware of the 
horrors war involves, less inclined to expose quiet districts to 
miseries which they alone can rightly estimate. So far from 
being all uncultivated, the better kind of officer, and he is 
very common, is usually among the most accomplished of his 
class, understands many countries, is familiar with many 
literatures, has more than a tincture of science, knows his- 
tory with an accuracy few literary men rival, and has a 


singularly varied acquaintance with life and manners. <A 
British officer of twenty years’ standing has often lived in 
half-a-dozen countries and studied them all, knows their 
languages, is familiar with their different grades, has an ex- 
ceptionally minute knowledge of geography, and frequently 
adds, in the Artillery and Engineers almost always adds, an 
intimate acquaintance with two sciences. To group officers 
altogether as journalists did once, far more than they do now, 
is simply absurd, but it is not altogether journalists’ fault. 
The profession as a profession, and apart from individual 
character, has some most annoying and apparently incurable 
faults, faults which of all others strike the literary class. 
Military men are of all professions in one respect the most 
narrowly professional. They never will believe that a civilian 
can know anything about an army. Three-fifths at least of 
the greater military questions are political rather than profes- 
sional, but they will summarily declare the ablest politician 
a fool if he does not know some unimportant or trivial 
detail. The question of flogging, for instance, is not a pro- 
fessional one in any but the most unimportant degree, yet if 
a civilian who happens to be intimately acquainted with 
village opinion says flogging stops recruiting, he is summarily 
snubbed, because some serjeant-major, probably a sharp 
Londoner, or some old officer, possibly a goose, happens to 
think otherwise. The civilian may be a man who has lived 
among armies all his life, who has been for twenty years the 
recognized exponent of every grievance and plan for reform in 
a great army, may have a knowledge of the organization of 
many armies which is almost scientific, but if he speaks by 
accident of a “troop” of infantry military men set him down as 
an ignoramus. He may be a thorough mountaineer or deer- 
stalker, but he must not have an opinion on the “pack.” He 
may be an administrator by instinct and training, but he must 
not form a judgment on transport, or commissariat, or the 
most efficient form for the regimental hierarchy. He might 
as well write of the Navy without knowing the name of an 
important rope. Every baby midshipman would snigger, though 
the blunderer might be a man who, like Colbert, had organized 
navies without ever living on board a ship. The second mis- 
take is the one to which we recently alluded, the permanent 
belief of all officers that all civilians either want to cripple the 
Army, or are insensible to the necessity of strict discipline, 
—discipline to be supported, if needful, even by bloodshed. 
This idea seems absolutely irremovable, incurable even by the 
patent facts that every discipline now existing has been 
created, is now sanctioned, and has always been supported by 
civilians ; that the British Army, with its rigorous caste regime, 
and, as we think, brutal scheme of punishment, and antiquated 
system of promotion, is maintained absolutely and entirely 
by civilian votes, renewed from year to year. And then mili- 
tary officers, of all men, use in public discussion the most vio- 
lent and truculent language. It is so in the House, in the 
Press, in correspondence. A notion that they are writ- 
ing for and to enemies seems to pervade them, as it 
pervades certain sections of the clergy, till they try to 
obtain a fair hearing by that vehemence of expression 
which is perhaps the one literary idiosynerasy to which 
the literary class is unjust. Nothing can make a regularly 
experienced journalist believe that a man who expresses 
himself violently has a good case, that unrestrained writing is 
a mark of anything except ignorance and temper. The clergy 
lose half their influence in the Press by not attending to that 
rule, by saying indefinitely more than they mean, and so do 
officers of the Army. We published the other day an ex- 
tremely sensible and well written letter from an officer on the 
Liberal view of Army discipline. The cultivated gentleman 
in uniform who wrote it was probably as cool as the journalists 
he commented on, yet half the sound argument of his letter 
is spoilt by a professional air of irritation. He probably would 
not deny for one instant the right of writers in the Star to 
hold any view of discipline they pleased, but he could not 
expose their fallacies without an air of wanting to damn them 
heartily as slovenly soldiers. The discipline of an army is no 
more a sacred question than the claim of a priesthood, or the 
organization of a factory, or the best method of securing swift 
justice between landlord and tenant. It is a political question, 
to be argued out with due deference for the special knowledge 
of those who have worked the system, but without any defer- 
ence for their abstract theories, which may or may not be 
wiser than the journalists’. 

And finally, all journalists have one grievance against British 
officers, which is radical, and which does, no doubt, make them 





often apparently unfair. It is the one to which our corres- 
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pondent, “A Liberal Officer,” alludes, and which he un- 
consciously justifies. The great majority of officers will have 
it that Liberal journalists take the part of the men against the 
officers. Why they should think so is almost unintelligible, the 
direct interest of every journal being exactly the other way. 


| favour of the Irish Protestant Establishment on Tuesday nigh; 

It was an exhaustive and unanswerable speech, ws 

' answered indeed, but only by men who were either ra 

| stupid or too obstinate to be aware that they were leanin 

| supports which Mr. Gladstone had cut f es 
pports which Mr. Gladstone had cut from under them, ang 


| 


We may have, for aught we know, hundreds or thousands of | that they were only illustrating their own obtusenesg b 


subscribers among officers, we certainly have not, and never 
could have had, fifty among men. Yet even “ A Liberal Officer” 
in his heart clearly accuses us of unfair bias, and mis- 
represents us accordingly. For an officer to consort with 
private soldiers is by law a military offence, and one, we may 
add, very frequently punished out of England, and we com- 
plained of the law as forbidding the entrance of good men 
into the ranks. He replies that he plays cricket and gets up 
theatricals with his company. Very likely and very proper, 
but dare he, under the existing law, play billiards with them 
in the Strand? We knows perfectly well he dares not, and 
pleads difference of grade as the apology. We admit it to 
the full. The officer who, as the system now exists, played 
billiards habitually with his men would, unless a man of 
singular crotchets, probably be no officer, and certainly no 
gentleman. He would be a man at best with an exceptional 
liking for low company. But then a liking for low company 
is in no other profession punishable by law, and while such a 
law exists there can be no free promotion from the ranks, which 
was all we said. John Smith, serjeant and plebeian to-day, is 
not an aristocrat to-morrow because he has received a commis- 
sion. Our whole argument was in favour of a system which 
would attract men into the ranks so good that they could become 
officers without social difficulty, and be associated with by 
officers without social stigma. Conscription would produce 
that state of things at once, and how long would that law 
survive a conscription? We want a state of affairs in which 
one brother can be an officer and another a private, and 
neither care any more than if one were a Colonel and the 
other an Ensign, and we are accused of misrepresenting the 
officers. The truth is, journalists are compelled to state the 
case of the men a little too strongly, because they are treated 
so much as a separate caste. They are “the Army” for 
political purposes, they are the people who win or lose battles ; 
but when an officer says “the Army will like or dislike that,” 
he means the officers alone. We recognize to the full the 
kindliness which one class, at all events, of officers habitually 
display to their men, just as we recognize to the full the 
kindliness with which squires habitually treat labourers, but 
we want for private soldiers, as for labourers, something more, 
—free careers, social respect, the possibility of being officers 
themselves. In pleading that cause, it is likely enough we 
may seem to officers to be hostile to them, but the impression 
is created only by deficiencies of expression. What we want, 
and as we believe the whole journalist class want too, is to raise 
the men, not to lower the officers; to make it honourable to 
be a “soldier” as well as to be an officer; to realize in a 
degree Sir Charles Napier’s splendid paradox, “ every soldier 
is of necessity a gentleman.” With the present system, 
which actually legalizes as well as admits social ine- 
qualities, till our correspondent could, as we said, be cashiered 
for habitually dining with his brother, if his brother were a 
private, no such change is possible, and it is for this, among 
other reasons, that the system will sooner or later, and, as we 
imagine, probably very soon, break down. We no more want 
every private to be his officer’s equal than we want every 
artizan to be his master’s equal, or every labourer to be the 
equal of the squire. There is no equality, and never will be, 
in society or service, any more than in nature, and if there 
were, it would be mischievous. All we ask, or the wildest 
Liberal asks, is that there should be no legal barrier, that 
everybody should be absolutely free to raise himself to 
equality if it is in him, that in this particular case it should 
not be made by law a dishonourable thing to be a soldier, 
and for that we are accused of calumniating, by habitual 
depreciation of tone, the whole military class! 





THE IRISH CHURCH DEBATE. 


M*: GLADSTONE is sometimes accused by his enemies of 

indulging a tendency to the subtle and flexible dialectic 
of an ecclesiastic. Any one who thinks him really deficient in 
breadth of conception, or in clear apprehension of the simple and 
manly justice which statesmen must prefer to all controversial 
and propagandist notions if they are to command the confi- 
dence of any great people, should study the cogent and merci- 
less logic with which he destroyed every rag of argument in 


continuing to parade such arguments after they had been 
| proved by anticipation to be incapable of even the slightest 
| service. But it is not on the controversial exhaustiveness of 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech that we care at present to dwell 
| It is far more important to notice the clearly grasped coy. 
ception which runs through this speech, that it is the duty 
| —the moral duty,—of statesmen to check the public wane 
to which public property shall be devoted by many co. 
siderations which altogether override their own individual 
opinion as to dogmatic truth. The argument advanced 
for the Irish Establishment that it is an appropriation of 
| public resources to the service of truth, is one which probably 
| appeals with as much force to Mr. Gladstone as to any man in 
the House. He sincerely, perhaps enthusiastically, believes 
in the truth of the creed which the Anglican Establishment 
endeavours to propagate and confirm. He is one of the last 
men in the House likely to depreciate the differences between 
that creed and the creed popular among the Irish peasantry. 
He cannot endure coarse creeds, and Irish Catholicism js 
unquestionably a coarse creed. He loves complexity and a 
variety of parallel and confirmatory evidences on questions 
of this profound and fundamental character, and this the 
Anglican Church affords, while the Roman Catholic goes 
straight to the root of the matter in demanding confidence in 
her own infallibility. Every taste and mode of thought he 
has would be likely to confirm his wish to rescue the Irish 
people from the intellectual dominion of such a caste as the 
Irish priesthood, and yet he sees far too strongly that justice 
will not permit an appropriation of public resources in Ireland to 
the promotion of private views of truth which the great mass 
of the people of Ireland wholly reject, to yield even a hair’s- 
breadth to a line of apology which would no doubt fall in admir- 
ably with his own personal convictions. No speech ever made 
in the House of Commons was more broad and effective 
in exposing the dangerous and unjust assumptions on which 
every apology for the existing Establishment in Ireland is 
based. No speech ever made there shows more com- 
pletely the triumph of the statesman over the natural 
bias of theological prejudice and social prepossession. That 
the Attorney-General for Ireland,—who, by the way, in 
a political sense seems to be a bit of a goose,—should have 
ventured to describe Mr. Gladstone’s speech as directly favour- 
ing Communistic and Socialistic views subversive of all the 
rights of property, only shows with what injudicious facility the 
Irish Conservatives can jingle away at the regular Tory alarm 
bells, however inappropriate is the excuse furnished them for 
that pleasing operation. Socialism and Communism of course 
imply doctrines whose drift it is to confiscate some of the rich 
man’s wealth in order to alleviate the poor man’s poverty. To 
propose to snatch thisincome from comfortable Protestant clergy- 
man who now enjoy it in order to enrich the hard-pushed Inish 
priest who does not even covet it, would no doubt be communistic 
or socialistic in tendency. This, however, no one on any side 
of the House ever proposed. But to maintain that public 
property,—property set apart by the public voice for a public 
purpose in past ages,—can be so overridden by a special trust, 
that it belongs ever after more absolutely to the future 
devotees of that trust, however few and dwindled, than to the 
future successors of the public of the same nation, how- 
ever many and multiplied, is,—not indeed communism, but 
something much more eccentric than communism in the 
opposite direction,—for, communism disinherits rightful private 
owners for the sake of a hungry public, while this theory 
disinherits the rightful public owner for the sake of a hungry 
knot of individuals. The one desires unjustly to spread the 
privilege of property, the other equally unjustly to contract it; 
and of these heresies which is the more heretical, Parliament 
would not, we take it, be slow to decide. The view which 
declares the Reformation to have been a grand act of spolia- 
tion is far more reasonable than this. For at least at the time 
of the Reformation it was a moot question which was the 
larger English public, the Catholic or Protestant, and there is 20 
sort of question now which is the larger Irish public, the Catholie 
or Protestant. One-fifth of the whole can barely claim to be 
the lineal heir of the whole. : 
The principal pivot, however, on which the question of 8 





State Church really turns, is the special use of a permanent 
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ublic endowment, as distinguished from the mere fruits of | 
blic taxes, rates, or subscriptions annually given for the 
pe of religious teaching. The difference clearly ought 
a to consist in any greater strictness of condition as to ful- 
filling the terms of the old trust. Public property devoted to a 
special public purpose by a past generation, ought to be as easily 
open to the wider purposes of the new generation, as the taxes 
which carry out public purposes from year to year. There is 
no reason at all why a generation which sets apart so much of 
the soil for a special purpose should obtain a greater hold 
over the disposition of the annual rent yielded by that soil a 
hundred years hence, than if it had merely started the habit of 
yoting so much annual rent, which had been since voted year 
after year for the same length of time. The difference between 
a permanent endowment and an annual vote clearly ought 
not to be in the less or greater adaptability of the use to the 
public will and sentiment of each successive generation. It 
is quite as essential for each generation to be able to control 
the expenditure for the public good in the case of an endow- 
ment, as in the case of an annual vote. The true difference 
between the two should not be in the greater or less power of 
embarrassing the trust with the conditions of a past-away 
creed, but in this,—that the yield of the permanent endow- 
ment will always be more applicable to the wants of the very 
r, who cannot raise the means to satisfy their own wants, 
while the annual vote must always be more directly under 
the control of the annual contributors who contribute it. A 
rate made for education must necessarily be devoted mainly to 
the educational objects which press most on the attention of the 
ratepayers. They have themselves earned the money; they see it 
go; they will take care, and have aright to demand, that it goes 
for objects which seem to them the most important. Not so 
necessarily with an endowment. The public has no doubt 
just as much indirect right to control a public endowment 
as to control an annual public vote. It represents wealth set 
apart in former generations from the common stock, and 
which would, therefore, presumably have increased in some 
form the private wealth of the present generation, if it had 
not been so set apart. But still there is no such immediate 
sense of property in it, and right over it, as over sums earned, 
as well as contributed to the State, by the new generation. It 
will always be possible, and almost always be right, to appro- 
priate old endowments more exclusively to the instruction 
and cultivation of those who are least able to contribute to the 
State themselves, than the yield of public contributions made 
from year to year. And in England the great advantage 
of a Church rich in endowments, has always been held to 
be that it ensures a great civilizing and spiritualizing agency 
for districts too remote and too poor to contribute the 
means of securing such an agency for themselves. And why 
should it not be the samein Ireland? As Mr. Gladstone truly 
said, a State Church is properly the Church either of 
the majority of a nation, or, if there be no such unity of faith 
among an absolute majority, then even of the majority of the 
poorest class of a nation. The very purpose of a rich endow- 
ment is to provide teaching for a class which wants it only 
the more that it is too poor to provide it for itself. There is 
less case for a State Church where the people who adhere to 
it are in a condition of life to understand fully and provide for 
their own spiritual wants. Yet this is the one special and only 
purpose to which the religious endowments of Ireland are 
devoted. They are devoted to the Protestants of Ireland,— 
that is, to the few well-to-do classes who are amply able to 
pay for their own teachers and teaching. It is not only not 
for a public object in any proper sense that the religious 
endowments of Ireland are used,—for the public of a nation 
cannot be supposed to be only one-fifth of the whole,—but 
also they are not even used for the aid of those who are not well 
able to aid themselves. It is neither on behalf of a majority nor 
on behalf of a very poor and needy minority that these endow- 
ments are used, but on behalf of a very small, very comfortable, 
and independent minority. These public endowments are 
neither applied as public money contributed year by year by Irish 
taxpayers would necessarily be applied,—nor even in the way 
most * a to permanent public endowments, namely, to 
provide against the results of penury in a large class,—to 
teach those who are not rich pl ro, their oe teaching. 
Instead of this, they are devoted to the use of the few, and to 
the use of the comfortable few. The property set apart by a 
whole nation is handed over to a fifth part of the existing 
nation,—and that fifth part a part in no need of the help. 
Was ever any misappropriation more monstrous? It is Mr. 


Gladstone’s great merit that he has brought out this double 


abuse of the great public endowment of religion in Iveland 
with a force, and eloquence, and a playful satire in exposing 
the blind and silly arguments of his opponents, which logically 
settle the question for ever,—though of course the Philistines 
must be beaten many times before they will know with suffi- 
cient clearness that they have been beaten, to induce them to 
give up their spoils, 








THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY ON ABSOLUTION. 
(PIE Bishop of Salisbury, the bishop who described it in his 
first episcopal charge as a fact of his own (shall we say 
psychological or physiological ?) experience, that since his elevation 
to the Episcopate he felt the blood of the Apostles beating in his 
veins, has just been assuring his clergy that they have the power 
of * binding and loosing, granting and refusing absolution from the 
bonds of sin,” that, in short, they enjoy, as clergymen of the 
Anglican Church, a “ divine commission from the Lord Jesus Christ 
through His Apostles” giving them this power. ‘That a man who 
can so far confuse the line between fact and feverish impreswious 
as to testify to his consciousness of an Apostolic circulating system, 
should make other equally vague and, to our minds, unm ,aning 
statements is not very surprising. What, in fact, could a bishop 
mean by feeling the blood of the Apostles beating in his veins ? 
What was the very small modicum of personal ex »erience 
on which Dr. Hamilton founded this grand mets phorical 
language? We suppose that in fact his consecration gave 
him a sensation of feverish elevation of spirits, that, fveling, no 
doubt very gravely, the sense of responsibility which woald attach 
to his words as a bishop, and feeling very confident in his own 
powers to use that responsibility with some effect, he described 
the blending of these two dreamy feelings as a divine assurance 
that he was to be to his clergy all that the Apostles were to their 
personal disciples in the early Church. As we said, a man who 
would describe such vague feelings in such stilted language is not 
one from whose mouth the assurance that his clergy had power ‘ to 
bind and loose from the bonds of sin” can mean very much. 
One wants in a theologian some trace of evidence that he is a man 
who realizes both what ‘evidence’ means and what his own 
language means, and the Bishop of Salisbury has given us 
conclusive proof that he expresses the most worthless mist 
of thoughts in a still more delusive mist of words. But 
the rapid growth of the tendency to attach a certain im- 
portance to the absolution of the clergy, shows that there is more 
root in this delusion than any authority which such a one as the 
Bishop of Salisbury could give to it would account for. ‘The 
Bishop is, in fact, a mere theological straw, showing which way 
the wind blows. He would not have felt Apostolic blood beating 
in his veins on his first consecration, or assure his clergy now that 
they are all Commissioners on a Divine Commission enrolled to. 
absolve and refuse absolution from sin, if there were not in men 

some increasing craving for belief in such a divine commission. 
For we must say that nothing can be weaker than the ground 
for supposing that in the words of Christ, or of any of Lis Apostles, 
there is the least evidence of the foundation of any order enjoying 
such a commission. The power to remit or retain sin, 
whatever it means, is not conferred, but declared by our 
Lord as the natural consequence of possessing the Holy 
Spirit, and appears to means just this,—that whoever has 
insight quickened by the Spirit of God will do on earth 
that which Heaven will confirm him in doing, and will undo 
on earth what Heaven will confirm him in undoing. After 
Peter's confession, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God,” our Lord exclaims, ‘‘ Flesh and blood have not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven ;” and then He goes 
on immediately to assert that the divine inspiration of which 
Peter has thus given proof is the rock on which the Church shall 
be built, and that He will give Peter,—evidently by extending 
that divine gift of insight,—the keys by which to open the 
eternal world, so that what the Church on earth, carried on 
in this spirit, does or andoes, shall receive the sanction of 
God. So, too, in St. John’s Gospel, the sentence, ** Whosesoever 
sins ye remit, they shall be remitted, and whosesover sins ye 
retain, they shall be retained,” is said in immediate continuation 
of the previous words, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” Without 
that, the latter sentence would be unmeaning ; and, in conjunction 
with it, it is said to all equally everywhere who really receive, and 
so far as they receive, the Holy Spirit. No order of men is created 
or thought of. The power of discerning sin from holiness is a 
divine gift in all men to whom it is given at all, and there is not a 








trace anywhere that any Apostle thought the gift possessed fully by 
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himself, or denied absolutely to any one who shared in any degree the 
Spirit of Christ. Nothing can prove this more clearly than Peter’s 
hesitating tone when he condemns the Samaritan impostor Simon 
for wanting to purchase the gift of the Divine Spirit. He does not 
use the modern sacerdotal language at all, but says, ‘ Repent of 
this thy wickedness, and pray God if perhaps the thought of thine 
heart may be forgiven thee, for I perceive that thou art in the 
gall of bitterness and in the bond of iniquity,” not pretending 
that he could forgive or refuse to forgive, but only that he 
could discern with more or less clearness the actual and exist- 
ing condition of the man’s heart. What the Apostle claimed was a 
certain spiritual insight into evil and good, and this was a result of 
having that share in the Divine Spirit, which all Christians claim to 
have in some degree. A man without any insight into the spirit of 
sin and goodness is not a Christian, anda man with such an insight 
has just as much and just as little power as any priest equally 
endowed can claim. As for forgiveness, no one can forgive what 
is not a sin against himself. A good and sensitive-minded man 
might, with some chance of truth, tell another if he is really 
penitent or not, that is, if he is really forgiven by God or not,— 
but it is a mere matter of moral perception, not a question of 
delegated power of action even in the least degree. You may say 
with some assurance to a man who really asks you with the desire 
to know,—‘that is remorse which you suffer, not penitence,’ or ‘that 
is, as far as I can see, true penitence, and not merely remorse,’— 
but no being, divine or human, can forgive without repentance, and 
everybody we must believe has divine grace enough, if he has only 

human will enough, to repent truly. The Bishop of Salisbury 

quotes our Church Service as assigning to the clergyman a real 

absolying power. But he is utterly mistaken. ‘The absolution is 
only what they call in Parliament a declaratory act. It asserts 
that God has given “ power and commandment to His ministers to 
declare and pronounce to His people, being penitent, the absolution 

and remission of their sins.” ‘This effects, and pretends to effect, 

nothing. The clergyman is a mere evangelist in the matter, 

declaring himself bound, by his belief in God’s Word, to assure all 

who are penitent that by the very fact of that penitence, they are 

forgiven by God, and absolved from the sin which they had given 

up. Repentance is the necessary and sufficient condition. The 

Apostles believed themselves to be able to pronounce with some 
divine insight on the real state of the hearts of men, but neither 

St. Paul nor St. Peter ever spoke with more than the hesitating 

insight of Christian feeling, judging honestly, but not pre- 

tending to judge perfectly. Even our Lord grounds His 

saying, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee,” on the supernatural 

insight which enabled Him also to say to the paralytic, ‘‘ Arise, 

and walk.” 

This seems to us so clear, that we suppose the wish to believe 
in a clergy with full power to absolve, must spring from the 
difficulty men have in knowing for themselves what the true 
state of their own hearts is. Our age especially is in a ‘‘ hope- 
less tangle” as to all questions of right and wrong, and probably 
no question is more difficult to decide in a hurry than the true 
spirit of your own heart. In fact to understand your own 
spirit is generally a question of time. You can sometimes 
decide with very great certainty indeed that you are not 
penitent, but at most remorseful, — that if you could have 





the chance of sin over again without some unpleasant con- 
sequence you would do just as before; but you can seldom | 
decide without along time to try yourself in, whether you do | 
repent in such a sense that no variation of the circumstances | 
would ever induce you todo the same wrong again,—that you | 
really hate the moral evil, and not merely the results of the moral 
evil. That is a question of time, and hence we suppose the wish 
to decide it by the more speedy but very incompetent tribunal of | 
a priesthood. ‘To let a priest gud priest, and not by virtue of any | 
special moral gift, pronounce upon your moral condition, is little 
better than tossing up a halfpenny to know whether your heart is 
reallyright or not. What man of anysense,—even the least modicum | 
of sense,—who knew that the Bishop of Salisbury really testified to 
his consciousness of having Apostolic blood beating in his veins,— | 
a sentence not only verbally unintelligible, but incapable of con- 
veying any lucid or coherent judgment,—would accept his abso- 
lution or his refusal to absolve as weighing even a single scruple 
either way in the great question whether any heart is right before 
God or not? If the clergy wish to be thought able even to pass 
a useful opinion upon other men’s moral condition, they should 
begin by taking care not to talk utter nonsense as to their own 
mental condition. That would be something,—not very much,— | 
in their favour. 





| honesty, work which must benefit somebody. 
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THE BATTLE OF POSITION. 
COURAGEOUS and clever writer fights hard in this month 
Blackwood on behalf of those who strugele th a 
rie : uggle through life for 

what they call ‘‘ position.” It is, he says, rather cynical] 
good an object in life as any other of the inferior sort, at ioe : 
good a one as money. Yet everybody respects the toil for ¢ . 
and everybody ridicules the toil for social position, “ Why 
earth do we all applaud a tradesman for pushing his nee 
and reckon it a merit in a man to confine himself in a dingy offic 
for eight hours a day merely for the sake of amassing pounds 
shillings, and pence, and yet feel inclined to laugh at him when 
he spends some of this hard-earned money liberally in the evident 
desire to ‘ make himself a gentleman’”? The writer igs careful to 
show that he means the struggle for position in its conventional 
or satirical sense, not a struggle for a real rise in life; but he asks 
where is the harm, if a man likes that pursuit, of putting little 
wheels in motion to get on the Commission of the Peace, or to 
obtain a status among ‘‘ county families,” or to secure the entrée 
to certain pleasant or, as it may be, merely aristocratic houses? 
May not the strife for social success be an education, like any 
other strife, and develop some at least of the good qualities de. 
veloped by most English contests—good temper, address, endurance 
and the spirit of toleration? It is cleverly put all that, so cleverly 
that it will justify hundreds of English families in their owy 
eyes who before half suspected themselves of being humbugs, and 
deserves therefore a passing reply. ‘The writer of the paper in 
Blackwood states nothing but the truth, and states it very well, 
as against the merely satiric school, but he either misses or 
deliberately ignores the objection raised by graver and more candid 
men. Nobody has ever argued gravely that a rise in society 
is a bad object, when the candidate genuinely wishes to 
obtain it as a real end. If he honestly thinks or, as may 
happen, knows that above him is a stratum of society where 
he will be more himself, where thought is wider, and experience 
less confined, and conversation freer, by all means let him mount, 
So long as the process is not a series of unworthy compliances, 
the effort is right and praiseworthy, or at worst as harmless as 
the effort of water to reach its level. The man who, born to 
steel forks, or habituated to steel forks, finds he can breathe more 
freely where silver is used, is quite in the right to seek those who 
habitually use silver. There are men to whom a certain external 
refinement is as healthy as a certain purity of air, and there is just 
as little reason against their seeking it. ‘They are trying tobe 
themselves to the full, which though not an end exactly, is a means 
very essential to any good end. ‘T’he objection to the struggle 
for position is not that the end is bad,—it may be good or indif- 
ferent—but that, as a rule, there is no end at all. The candidate 
does not want to be anything good or indifferent, but only to 
seem to be, —wants not to fulfil a function, but to act a part, which 
is sure to degrade him. The infinite majority of those who struggle 
for position are not stretching upwards towards the light in 
order to see better, but trusting that a reflected light from above 
falling on them may dazzle those they have left behind. Ifa 
London tradesman declares he will be a County Member because 
as a county member he will be in his right place, will be able to 
exert the strength he feels in himself on politics, and to im- 
prove the county administration as while a tradesman he 
could not do, all prosperity be with him. He is certainly 
doing right according to his lights, probably doing right 
according to lights much higher than his; and what can he do 
more? But for one who strives from this motive ten strive not 
because they hope to be County Members in the efficient sense, 
but because they hope to seem County Members in the represeu- 
tative sense, which is degrading. Blackwood says it is not more 
degrading than an equal effort for money, but Blackwood is talk- 
ing nonsense which would have made Christopher North, who was 
anti-pretension incarnate, blush with annoyance. Money does not 
improve a man, but the work which wins it does. Money is not 
a noble end except so far as it represents independence, or what is 


| quite as common, ‘ volition,” the power to do what one conceives 


to be worth doing ; but then the means to that end,—even if sought 
for itself, as cash, gold, in the miser’s sense,—is work, and granting 
You cannot 
get cash out of anything whatever without increasing the sum of 
the world’s power, which is good, even if work be not good in 
itself and for itself, which work, being partly discipline, probably 
is. But the usual weapon in the battle for social position is not 
work, but intrigue, which instead of elevating degrades. The 
strife is fought by a series of social deferences, each one 


jo which does some particle of injury to the candidate’ 
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nature; by small compliances, each of which involves a lie; | into their object. With women who engage in the strife the strife 
by small efforts, each of which is an expenditure of time that itself is often the end, and of all demoralizing processes commend 
P Mouth’, might be better employed. In London the struggle for social | us to battle for battle’s sake. They have, too, a smaller choice of 
h lite fog ‘tion in the conventional sense is practically a struggle to please | means. A woman who wants position in London or a county 
cally, certain women who can be conciliated only by services, by adroit | must win it,—if her husband does not win it for her,—either 
least as lying, OF by yet more adroit flattery. The services required may by subserviency, or expenditure, or intrigue, or, what is most 
for cash, of course be unobjectionable, but as a rule they are degrading ; | common of all, by devoting her life to a series of observances so 
Why oy the politician, for example, being required to abandon, or conceal, | humerous, 80 complex, and so imperative that her real life cannot 
busin, or modify according to his strength his real convictions, while the | be lived. She is not herself, but an actress, who acts all day as 
gy officg fibs and flatteries are always and radically bad. In the county, | wellasall night, and very rarely gets paid ; who surrenders affection 
pounds again, the battle is fought by deferences. If the man who has got a | for applause, friendship for society, enjoyment for the hustling of 
im when block of land, and some brains, and no ‘standing ” wants to get a crowd. Those surrenders, like all self-denials which neither 
P evident standing, he makes himself acceptable to a knot of magnates, discipline oneself nor benefit others, degrade, not only by what 
areful to ly by doing their work, which is all right if he likes it, partly they produce, but by what they forbid to be produced. A woman 
entional by paying them court, which is all wrong, and partly by denying mad for position, as thousands of women are in England, does not 
t he ask his own convictions, which is degrading simply. There is no | merely spoil her life and nature as they are, but as they might 
ng little harm in his keeping them straight on the Bench if he can ; indeed, become ; gives up not only what she has, but her opportunities of 
C2, OF to there may be good as matters go, for the poor benefit; but | having. She cannot develop, and it is well for her if she can 
e entrée there is harm in always backing up the local pezr whom the | keep from actually degenerating, if her keenness of perception does 
houses? candidate does not believe in, and degradation in being savage | not become acridity, her energy fuss, her perseverance stolid 
ike an to poachers when at heart he thinks the Game Laws an oppression. | obstinacy, her adroitness cunning intrigue. If she loses the game, 
ties de. All but the last may be pardoned if the object is really to |she retires fatigued to irritation, and with diminished or ex- 
urance, live among brighter or less prejudiced minds, or people of | tinguished self-respect ; if she wins, she gains—what? Usually 
severly easier habits, or those who for any reason whatever are more | nothing, except the power of distributing small insolences with 
ir own acceptable to the candidate, but that nine times out of ten is | impunity. 
8, and not his object. He only wants to seem to people smaller than = a 
aper in himself to be on a level with the great. Ie does not want to be OFFICERS AND MEN. 
y well, aJ.P., to use Blackwood’s illustration, because he wishes to dis- (To Toe Eprror or THE “ SPecTaTor.”] 
Ses or tribute justice, or even because the distribution of justice interests | Srr,—In the article, published in your last impression, headed 
candid and amuses him, but solely in order that his neighbours may think | ‘‘ Mr. G. Trevelyan on Purchase” occurs the following sentence:— 
society of him as on a level with other J.P.’s. ‘That is base, if anything | ‘*‘ We must make the service such a career as will attract men fit 
les to is base. The writer in Blackwood objects to lofty standards, and | to be officers, must abolish flogging, pay men so fairly that dis- 
3 may we are not setting up any. We do not object for a moment to | missal shall be a penalty, and abrogate the law which cashiers 
where any man wearing a red hunting-coat, if it increases his power of | an officer for associating with his men, the most wonderful bit of caste 
rience riding. We do not object, if it seems to him decidedly pretty in | legislation now existing in Europe.” May I ask your contributor 
onnt, itself. We do not object, if he feels more comfortable in it than | to state with a little more precision what the idea is which he 
allces, in his ordinary clothes. But we do decidedly object, if he wears | intends to convey by the words in italics? I have reason to 
C83 a3 the coat in order to convince people that he hunts when he | believe that similar sentences which have from time to time ap- 
ro to doesn’t, and that is what the struggle for position usually means. | peared in the Spectator, have left on the minds of those who are 
more The man who is himself is usually something, be it what it may,— | unacquainted with the interior economy of the Army an entirely 
» who the reason why genuine aristocrats are often gud aristocrats so | false impression on the subject. 
ernal efficient,—but the man who merges himself, as the candidate for| I have the honour to be at this moment an officer in Her 
| just position must usually merge himself, in other people, is always less | Majesty’s service. I have under my immediate charge some fifty 
10 be than himself,—less, it may be, occasionally and exceptionally, as|men. With those men and the rest of my corps it is the habitual 
eans the diamond is less after cutting, but less usually, as the yew is | practice of myself and my brother officers to play football in winter 
iggle after it has been cut into a peacock, or alion, or a Noah’s Ark toy. | and cricket in summer. For the former game we and the men 
idif- We have spoken, of course, only of the cases in which the strife | strip to our work, at least as thoroughly as Tom Brown's school- 
date is fair, in which the candidate really makes it his profession to rise, | fellows, and we do not treat one another with much more gentle- 
to and uses all energies to that end; but frequently the effort is | ness. I believe that I have as close a personal knowledge of the 
hich something smaller than this and worse than this, an attempt to | characters of all my fifty men as my capacity enables me to have 
ggle misuse wealth,—either by exciting envy, or by unjust political | of those of any men. It would be a very strange day in my life 
; iu pressure, or by the purchase of alliances,—till it secures an end | if, when I was at my ordinary work, I had not occasion to speak 
nove it ought not to secure, namely, a fictitious importance in the | to some three or four, at least, of my men for several minutes to- 
if a eyes of those who have it not. The struggle in England is | gether, to encourage or praise one, to find fault with another, and 
use practically a struggle of wealth to buy position, which it usually | in each case to apply my knowledge of the character of the man 
to does by corrupt means of some kind. ‘lhat corruption degrades, | to the case before me. It is my duty also to visit any of my men 
im- and degrades all the more because the bad means are employed to | who are sick, and however bad his opinion of us may be, I think 
he serve a bad end—an appearance of that which does not exist. We | I need not tell your contributor or his readers that that is for none 
ily say bad means, because we are trying to define the moral evil, but | of us an entirely formal duty. 
rht in practice they are also weak means, and ridiculous on that| If we officers get up private theatricals, our first and our most 
do ground, Position comes to the strong the quicker because it is | sympathetic and enthusiastic audience is always composed of our 
ot not sought. All the dangling, and compliance, and flunkeyism in | own men, to whom we always devote the first night. If our men 
e, the world will not raise a new man in London so quickly asa | perform in private theatricals, in glee unions, or ‘ Christy's 
u- speech which shakes or supports a Ministry, or any other unmis- Minstrels,” they reckon upon us, as a matter of course, to suggest, 
re takable evidence of power. All the ‘little wheels” in the world | to be their most friendly critics, to supply dresses and money (last 
[. will not give a man county position so quickly as the ability to | and least), as well as to induce all our friends in the country 
iS guide and lead the county, the power to say things which big people | round to witness the performance. I cannot of course occupy 
t must reckon with, or to do things they strongly like or dislike. It | more of your space with these details. I think I have sulliciently 
t is the weakness as well as the folly of the ordinary process which | indicated my meaning. The impression I find left by your con- 
is Satirists ridicule, and which the writer in Blackwood so completely | tributor's words on the minds of many is, that as long as ‘ this 
$ overlooks. Half the power wasted in conciliating the great lady | most wonderful bit of class legislation” lasts, it is my duty to 
of the county, if spent on a worthier object would give the great | avoid this kind of association with my men. It is in fact my duty 
; lady of the county an interest in conciliating you. to seek it. I take for granted that your contributor is aware that 
And after all, the case is stated too favourably for the strugglers | the work that has to be done by the rank and file of the Army is 
i when they are all represented as men. ‘The Battle of Position, as | essentially manual, whether in peace or war, and that supposing 
it is understood in England, is mainly fought out by women, and | the inducements to enlistment were so great as to enable us to 
it is not a battle which improves them. Men are just as ostenta- | command the market absolutely, the men who would be best 
tious and as vain as women, and we think rather more subservient, | qualified to do the work that has to be done are men cer- 
but they do not suffer in this particular form of contention as | tainly not above the class of household servants, grooms, 
women do. They cannot get quite so hot and dusty in the fight. | and post-boys. Now, Sir, I presume that those who desire 
They have been bred among realities, and they infuse more reality | to establish promotion from the ranks would fain raise those 
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whom they promote to at least the level of the moval and intel- 
Jectual standard of the class to which they raise them, and 
that they do not desire to lower that class to the standard of less 
cultivated classes below them. I may, therefore, fairly ask you, Sir, 
if either you or your contributor would take it as a healthy sign if 
a young friend of yours became suddenly addicted to the society 
of and familiarities with grooms and servants, to the desertion of 
the society of his equals? This, and not the other, is the associa- 
tion which the law which appears to your contributor so monstrous 
in fact prohibits. Let the country judge whether it be an expe- 
dient law or not. I have hitherto carefully avoided expressing 
any opinion of my own. I am well aware of the distrust and 
suspicion with which any evidence not of bare facts is received 
from an officer, and yet there is one evidence which comes so pal- 
pably and frequently before me on this subject, that I cannot 
help quoting it, however little credence it may receive from any 
but those who are connected with the Army, who, on the other 
hand, will regard it as a mere truism. 

A non-commissioned officer of given ability and zeal will do his 
work well or ill precisely in proportion as he avoids familiarity 
with his men. That does not in the least prevent him from join- 
ing them in almost all games, and helping them in all worthy 
schemes. But the familiar ‘ association’ which is prohibited to a 
non-commissioned as well as to a commissioned officer, produces 
more crime on the part of the men, and is more despised and dis- 
liked by them, than any other offence, except drink, of which 
a non-commissioned officer can be guilty.—I am, &c., 

A Liperat OFrricer. 





THE LATE CHARLES H. BENNETT. 

[To Tae Eprror oF THE “ SpecraTor.”] 
Srr,—Lord Derby was no doubt singularly unfortunate in dis- 
pensing of the Queen’s Bounty Pension Fund in favour of 
Mr. Young. However estimable that gentleman may be, no 
human being besides himself can now pretend that his_literary 
merits deserved that he should be maintained at the public ex- 
pense. But there seems a danger lest the misuse of the Royal 
Bounty on this occasion should tend to undue strictness in the 
distribution of what is, after all, but a beggarly dole of national 
charity in favour of exceptional cases of merit and misfortune. 
It is even rumoured that the Premier has announced his intention 
of granting no more pensions on the Fund. 

To make the deserving suffer for the undeserving is surely most 
unreasonable. One instance of unquestionable desert is, I believe, 
before the public, that of the family of the late C. H. Bennett. 
It is not for one as ignorant of Art as myself to attempt to 
estimate his artistic merits. Certain it is that he had struggled 
on, an entirely self-made man, to the foremost rank of humorous 
design; that those who know least about art are capable of 
appreciating the rich drollery of his fancy, and that quaint 
thoughtfulness, tending to over-subtlety of purpose, which was 
pre-eminently and almost exclusively his own among contempo- 
rary draughtsmen. But the fact was, beneath this designer of 
comic illustrations and writer of children’s books there was a 
powerful and almost tragic artist, whose only revelation to the 
world, so far as Iam aware, lies in some of his illustrations to 
that edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress, published seven years ago, 
for which Mr. Kingsley wrote a preface; and who that ever has 
seen it can forget the “‘ Madam Bubble” of that volume? And 
indeed, whilst he was wearing his frail body out to make his 
fellow-creatures laugh, the artistic dream of his life lay far away. 
It was—as all his best friends know—to design a series of large 
Scripture prints for schools, such as children should understand 
and delight in. To reach the leisure to do this he slaved away at 
his desk, working till his legs failed under him. And he seemed 
nigh to his aim at last, when his permanent engagement on Punch 
placed him for the first time in the enjoyment of an adequate and 
certain income. But it was too late. Iis life had long been un- 
insurable. Within the last two years ill health had grown on him 
apace. He died of atrophy a month after removal to a new and 
more comfortable home. 

Pure of life—a husband since the age of nineteen—the father 
of eight children, the eighth not perhaps the last, he leaves a 
family entirely unprovided for, but with no liabilities to discharge. 
Not a shadow flows over his name, none ever knew him but loved him. 
The day will come, I am firmly convinced, when a scrap of print 
by Charles Bennett will be as much sought after as one by Bewick 
is now. But no profit will accrue from thence to those who bear 
his name. To them the poor artist leaves no copyright in those 


subtle thoughts and delicate fancies which most of us have en-| majority of preachers more 
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joyed. His family must be helped now, if at all, Hs fax 
have been doing their best within the sphere of their mae 
Laughter is profitable; and so the world has been invited, ra 
those who sorrow for him, to come and laugh over his grave, B J 
surely this is a case, if any, in which the bounty of a Royal Wig “¢ 
could be fitly bestowed on a bereaved mother and her lethal, 
children. They deserve some better provision than out of - 
careless mirth of an audience of playgoers. A meed of public sid 
to them would gracefully efface the unwelcome memory of th 
agricultural poet’s grotesque stroke of luck. The Premier fn 
rest assured that it would be remembered in hig favour, and ma 
against him, that he pensioned Charles Bennett's widow. 
Sir, &c., 

Lincolu’s Inn, May 3. 


—I an, 
J. M. Luptow, 





THE POSSIBLE IMMORALITY OF SELF-DENIAL,. 
[fo tHe Eprror or tue “Specrator.”] 


Sm,—Will you allow me to say a few words on the interesting 

article in your last number, headed ‘The Possible Immorality of 

Self-Denial 7” You sum up your impressions of Mr. John 

Morley’s argument in his letter to the Pall Mall Gazette on the 

subject of Trades’ Unions thus :—‘ The bricklayer who can lay 

200 bricks per hour, and to keep up other men’s wages only lays 
100, is morally a higher person than the bricklayer who does his 
best and takes the most he honestly can.” And to this theory 

you object as but a plausible half-truth. ‘‘ Has not man,” you 

ask, ‘¢ a duty to his Maker as well as to his brother, and is not 

the use and improvement of all faculties with which he may be 

endowed the first item in that duty?” Now, to me it seems that 

such use and improvement of all our faculties is indeed not only 

the first item, but well nigh the sum and substance of duty. But 
then these faculties have surely their own order. Each has its own 

proper place and fuuction in the moral polity. We cannot regard all 

as of equal dignity and importance, and in a special instance, when 

the claimsof several appearconflicting, it devolves on the moral sense 
as ‘‘kingde jure” to arbitrate between them. But the bricklayer, who 
from superior strength and cleverness is able to lay 200 bricks per 
hour, and yet out of regard to the inferiority of others, and for 
fear of injuring them, only lays 100, he surely is using and im- 
proving the capacity in our nature for a self-denial which is by 
no means mere ascetic ‘‘ self-mutilation,” since it is rooted in a 
sincere regard for the interests of others. ‘The real question, 
therefore, is between the cultivation of such a capacity, and the 
full exercise of the man’s strength and skill in laying bricks. 
Now, self-denial for the good of others is surely one of the 
duties that man “ owes to his Maker,” and the only question is, 
does it stand high or low in the scale of duties? I think yor 
will admit that it stands very high, that a course of conduct 
which in itself and on other accounts we are justified in pro- 
nouncing right, may become wrong if it manifestly interferes with 
the welfare of our fellow-man. Nevertheless, there is importané 
truth in your remark that ‘‘ the true duty of every man who 
has the power is, by his example, to raise the standard of human 
effort,” ‘to raise the average of human capacity little by little, 
till the weak of one generation do what the strong of the previous 
one could hardly accomplish.” But it does seem to me doubtful 
whether this remark is indeed quite applicable to this particular 
question. I apprehend that no Trades’ Union insists on bad or 
indifferent work, or prevents any workman from doing work as 
well and thoroughly as he can. I have seen nothing in the evi- 
dence given before the Commission of Inquiry to justify such an 
assumption. A member of a Union may sometimes be discouraged 
from working overtime or receiving higher wages for doing more 
and better work in the same time than the average workman can 
do. Yet the evidence of Messrs. Applegarth, Howell, and 
Williams does not justify even this assumption. But is not 
the standard of bricklaying ability more likely to be raised 
by the stronger and abler waiting for and assisting the weaker, 
instead of keeping and using his natural superiority solely for 
himself? For itis a question of natural superiority, not of greater 
or less diligence and sincerity in work. No one is admitted into 
a Union who is not known to be a good average workman. Isit 
fair that on account of a merely natural superiority one man should 
absorb 20 per cent. more wages than the average of his comrades, 
when these, too, have done their best, the advantage, as Mr. 
Morley points out, being concentrated on one man’s family, while 
the corresponding loss (for the others have so much less to receive) 
may be spread over ten men or families? You ask, “ Suppose 4 





| preacher, by talking platitudes, could make the lives of the 


comfortable, would that. self- 
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denial be morally right?” But first, the issues involved in | 
: to one’s capacity are so incommensurable with 
— i it, that the condition f the 
those of bricklaying up to it, a e on is O 1e 
question here bear a different proportion to one another. 
And then, the point is, ought a preacher to earn more wages on 
account of superior natural gifts for preaching ? This is a very | 
difficult question. Will his preaching be the better for his looking 
to higher wages as his rightful reward ? I admit that unfettered | 
competition for the good things of life is a powerful spur to exer- 
tion, but I doubt whether it is the only possible or the ideal one 
which we are to regard as final and satisfactory. Do not men 
sometimes do good work for the sake of doing good work? And | 
‘» we must remember what diminished wages in the case of | 
“ the working classes” really mean. Reduction of them below a | 
certain minimuin signifies necessary degradation of soul and body. 
And it is surely no sentimental heroism on the part of an excep- 
tionally skilled workman to prefer the very life and ordinary 
necessities of his brethren to a few additional comforts for himself ; 
while the heroism which you suggest that the unskilled many 
might practise in permitting the cleverer man to take wages 
in proportion to his cleverness, on this view of the subject, 
would, I fancy, look somewhat sentimental, since no man can 
be expected to consent freely to his own moral and physical 
degradation. You say indeed, ‘* The greatest comfort man could 
get would be a permanent release from the possibility of hunger 
and thirst, but if that were granted, how much would mankind 
do? “The proposition for man is,” “ given perfection as an 
ideal, to see how much physical comfort is consistent with striving 
after it.’ ‘Chat is no doubt precisely true. Physical comfort is 
not the end of life, and physical discomfort is a spur to exertion. 
Life is a wrestle in the very nature of things, a striving with 
antagonistic forces, and a subduing and moulding them into our 
own obedient slaves. But how much physical comfort is consistent 
with striving after the ideal ? That is the point. Can a man strive 
after the ideal who is housed like a pig, and has to strain every nerve, 
every moment of every waking hour, to secure the bare necessities 
of a mere rude, debased, and fluttering physical existence, which 
every chance gust threatens to extinguish? Striving after the 
ideal is here, I think, out of the question, as much so as the 
“elevation of oneself nearer to the Almighty.” ‘True, indeed, 
“Nature is stern, and God has decreed that the tiger shall not 
dine without some other creature dying.” But is it not the duty 
of man, endowed with a faculty of sympathy and a comprehen- 
siveness of intellect to which the tiger is a stranger, to exercise 
these powers, so far as may be, in the modification and transfor- 
mation of this same terrible abruptness and sternness of the 


' 


natural law? Is not conscious self-sacrifice the human transfi- 
guration of this identical law? And _ this spirit the ‘Trades’ 
Union does seem calculated to educate. The Pall Mall 


Gazette, indeed, has argued (May 1) that after all each 
member acts in his own interest. But that his individual 
interest may seem to him identical with that of his fellow work- 
men is no proof, even adinitting the fact that he pays no regard to 
their interest. It is a great gain that the individual and the 
general interest should uot be viewed as antagonistic, but as coin- 
cident. And it is better that a man should care for a class or a 
party than that each should care only for himself. The social 
feeling is so little prevalent in the world, that it is matter for con- 
gratulation when family, or party, or patriotic ties are formed for 
the education of it. ‘The established competition system admits 
of no universal association. But that the Unions have no respect 
for the interests of the capitalists is uutrue, as Mr. Applegarth’s 
evidence proves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rovren NvkE.. 
Warlies Farm, Waltham Able 4s Muay 7, 1867. 


LODGER FRANCHISE. + 
[To Tue Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”] 
Sir,—The question is often asked, how will it be possible to define 
a lodger franchise? Will you kindly permit me to make a simple 
suggestion in reply to this query, viz., that every lodger apply- 
ing to have his name entered in the Register of Voters, should pro- 
duce a stamped receipt in full by his landlord or his agent for 
all rent paid during the preceding six months? ‘I'he landlord to 
be compelled to give the receipt on application by his tenant, pro- 
vided there were no arrears of rent remaining unpaid. ‘The same 
principle may be applied with advantage to the registration of 
voters under household suffrage, which will before long form the 


ART. 


—_——~.——__ 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—[First Norice.] 

THE most strenuous partizans of the Academy do not deny that 
there are some circumstances of the annual Exhibition in Trafalgar 
Square of which the general body of untitled artists have just 
reason to complain. But they invite us to expect that the reason 
for all such complaints will be removed as soon as the Academy is 
in possession of the larger galleries now preparing for it in Pic- 
cadilly. ‘Then will come the golden age, when every accepted 
picture will be fairly hung, and no good picture will be excluded ; 
when the Academician will lie down with the landscape painter, 
and a disinterested love of Art will reign supreme. ‘he proba- 
bility, however, of this very desirable condition of things coming to 
pass appears to rest too much on an assumption to which it will 
be found very difficult to attract general credence ; as, that the 
selection hitherto made has been impartial and intelligent, or that 
in future, owing to the large space to be disposed of, very little, 
if any selection, will be required. ‘To the former alternative, 
indeed, some credit may, at this particular time, appear to be due, 
when it is known that a stern sense of justice has led to the ex- 
clusion from this very Exhibition of a work sent by one of the 
most eminent of the Academicians. Such impartiality is too rare 
to be passed over in silence, and its exercise in the present in- 
stance will make the Council of 1867 for ever famous in the 
annals of the Academy. For so far from a strict and impartial 
selection being inexpedient or unnecessary, it is above all things 
needed in the true interests of Art. Fair promise ought, indeed, 
always to be encouraged ; but settled mediocrity deserves no in- 
dulgence, and mediocrity will always form the greater number. 
Any thing like a right for every painter to exhibit his work, how- 
ever mediocre, at the Academy does not exist, and should be 
strenuously denied, and considering the comparative paucity of 
works that take a higher rank, one looks with something like 
dismay to a time when increased space is to be accompanied by an 
unrestricted right of exhibition. ‘There is no excuse for claiming 
any such right, unless the work of selection be unfairly performed. 
Distrust of the judges has in fact taken deep root, and has been 
accompanied by murmurs and clamours which have issued almost 
in a claim of total exemption from every test, and the only way 
of restoring a healthier tone is by discharging the office of judge 
with greater care, broader sympathies, and strict neutrality. 

Take the Portraits, for instance. Would an indefinite increase 
in their number without an improvement in their quality greater 
than there is any ground to expect, be at all tolerable? Are we 
not, on the contrary, rejoiced when there are fewer than usual 
of those uninteresting evidences of private affection or vanity ? 
And in a country which counts a Hogarth, a Reynolds, and a 
Gainsborough among its portrait painters, and which looks at 
their works with unabated interest and admiration, can any cause 
but one be assigned for our indifference and dislike to most of 
the portraits of the present day? In the greater number the painter 
appears to have omitted the performance of the most important part 
of his duty, viz., acquiring a comprehension of his subject, with- 
out which it is no more possible to paint a good portrait than 
any other species of picture. Portrait painting is, in fact, 
a branch of history-painting, and unless the artist form some 
definite idea of the character of the person he is going to paint, he 
may paint a portrait which shall be recognizable, indeed, as a 
likeness, but which will for that very reason be all the more un- 
satisfactory, and even odious, by reason of the total absence of a 
definite character to give the picture life. No branch of the art 
of painting appears generally to be undertaken so blindly, and, 
consequently, we generally find the best portraits proceed from 
artists who have not confined themselves entirely to that branch, 
and who, in practising other branches, have found it necessary to 
make up their minds beforehand what they mean to do. 
Instances, from ‘Titian and Velasquez downwards, will easily 
present themselves. Mr. G. F. Watts is a living ex- 
ample of the same rule. Unfinished as it is, his portrait 
of Herr Joachim (619) is not only unmistakably like, but 
full of life and character. The man’s whole soul is absorbed 
in his musician’s work, and the work itself acquires a dignity 
from the dignified character of the person engaged in it. 
It is a characteristic of true portraiture that the person represented 
is wholly intent upon some thought or action, while in works of 
an inferior kind the person seems awkwardly conscious of being 
looked at, and studious of putting himself in an engaging attitude. 
In the one case the head and face belong to one who seems to 
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think, in the other the head is empty and the face a mask. The 
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portrait of Dr. Stanley by the same artist (207) possesses qualities 
similar in kind to the Joachim, but suggests a certain pomposity 
which forms no part of the Dean’s character. And it was scarcely 
a happy thought in the portrait of Mrs. Seymour Egerton (82) to 
set the mouth so wide open, and thus give a vacant expression to 
an otherwise beautiful face. 

In the same (the large) room hangs a picture by the late J. 
Phillip, which, though not professedly a portrait, yet partakes 
chiefly of that character (191). It is in every way a fine picture, 
and helps not at all to reconcile us to the artist’s premature 
death. ‘ Antonia” (such is the title) is a young Spanish woman 
in black dress, who attracts and holds the attention by her air 
of subdued melancholy. There is here that great charm (already 
alluded to) of unconsciousness which stamps the work of a master, 
together with grandeur of treatment, truth, strength, and refine- 
ment of colour, and certainty and knowledge in execution. Black, 
grey, and sombre green, harmoniously blended and gradated, set 
off the brilliant painting of the face, with its pure gray shadows, 
Mr. Leighton’s ‘* Roman Mother ” (574) may properly be included 
in the same class. It is a fine, strongly marked head and neck, 
vigorously done. 

Mr. Wells is one of the most promising of the younger portrait 
painters. Ife neither sets up the milliner (male or female) for his 
principal judge and critic, as is the custom of some, whose sitters 
(it is to be supposed) wish to look as like as possible to the figures 
in the latest book of the fashions, nor does he fall into the oppo- 
site extreme of exaggeration, and rather than flatter, make his 
portraits more ugly than the originals. His portrait of a little 
girl in scarlet riding habit standing by her pony and attended by 
a Newfoundland dog (288), is distinguished by many honest and 
artist-like qualities from the ordinary manufactured portrait. It 
would be more pleasing as a picture if the scarlet of the habit were 
more broken. Perhaps it is the many common-place people who 
fill the character of sitters that so often weighs down a portrait 
painter after a certain period of promise and success. Certain it 
is that clever as Sir F. Grant at one time was, and noted for the 
vivacity of his portraits, ‘* common-place” is now the fittest epithet 
for his works. It is gratifying to see that Mr. Weigall, whoseemed 
too likely to fall into the same decline, has turned over a new leaf, 
and painted a very pleasing portrait of Lady Rose Weigall (199). 

Mr. F. W. Burton, of the Old Water Colour Society, appears 
here in a new light, with a portrait in chalks of ‘“ ‘The Author of 
Adam Bede” (735). The drawing (which gives the head only) 
is distinguished from all around it of the same class, by its entire 
freedom from affectation, its purpose-like air, and the strength and 
honesty of its work. The chalk drawings, indeed, are unusually 
insipid, from which condemnation, however, Mr. L. Dickinson's 
excellent portrait of ‘* The Bishop of London” (746), must be 
excepted. We miss, however, from this class the name of Mr. S. 
Lawrence, who appears more at home crayon in hand than with 
the palette and brush, Nevertheless, there is much reason to 
regret that the exhibition contains so few portraits of equal merit 
in the individuality of their character with his “‘ Rev. J. M. | 
Heath” (464). ¥, 


BOOKS. 
————. 
SITANA—A FORGOTTEN CAMPAIGN.* 
Tr is not often that an Indian campaign finds a chronicler like 
Colonel Adye, one of the many officers in the Royal Artillery who 
unite to great experience and much scieutific knowledge the special 
literary faculty—power of expression. He has condensed into a 
book scarcely longer than a pamphlet the story of a campaign, 
and without a sentence of “fine” writing, or indeed any ‘‘ writing” 
in the artificial sense, leaves on the mind of every reader a just 
impression that the campaign was an important one. His materials 
are almost all new, the official minutes having been placed at his 
disposal, but there is nothing of the official dryness about his style, 
which is that of the true military historian, always lucid and exact, 
but rising occasionally to high picturesqueness of description. ‘The 
chapter on the ‘* Afghan” frontier tribes is a model of condensa- 
tion, and Colonel Adye can perform that most difficult of feats, 


* : . ne 

vit’ small arme ree ¢ ‘ir dir janne 
do without a “— a po fore ut their direct disposal, and that 

she sw row > “ r g ace : ° 
when ” is with¢ raw n they supply its place by turning policemen 
into soldiers, a policy already carried out in Bengal to a most dap. 
gerous extent. It is in his story that the main interest of Colonel 
Adye’s little volume consists. 
52 3 , 2lpees .. ‘ " 

In 1863 it became necessary to punish a clan, or rather colony 
on the north-west frontier known as the Fanatics of Sitana This 
colony, founded during the reign of Runjeet Sing by Syud 
Ahmed Shah, of Bareilly, is really a branch of the great Wahabee 
sect, and is the centre of the Wahabees throughout Bengal, where 
they number many thousands, and are increasing every day. 
Every now and then a band of them, unable to endure the pressure 
of acivilized and infidel Government, make their way to the frontier 

° ’ 
whence they fondly hope one day to descend, like all other Moham- 
medan conquerors, to establish their rj/ime throughout India. On 
the frontier their stronghold is the mountain Mahabun—« mio! ty 

” > . ‘ ot 
forest ’—a short range nearly 8,000 feet high, studded with pla- 
teaux, and sloping abruptly down into secluded valleys, which, 
again, are bordered by the plains of our province of Peshawur :— 

“The sconery from the crest of the Mahabun is very varied, and eon. 
tains in many respects elements of grandeur. To the south the vast 
plains of the Punjab stretch away in endless expanse. The Indus, aft “ 
leaving the foot of the mountain, widens considerably in its southerly 
course, and at certain seasons attains almost the dimensions of an inlayd 
sea. Just before reaching the Kuttuck hills it is joined hy the Cabvol 
river, which flows out of the Peshawur valley, and then, passing under 
the walls of Attock, it rushes through a narrow gorge and is lost to 
sight. Whilst the chief characteristics of the southern view are those 
of a vast cultivated plain, watered by large rivers, and dotted here and 
there with peaceful villages, the aspect to the north is of an entirely 
different character. At the very foot of the northern slopes lies the 
sheltered narrow valley of the Chumla, a rugged spur of the Gooroo, 
rising on its other side, and forming its boundary with Bonair. Beyond 
this latter valley again, to the north and west, rise still higher peaks 
and crests on the confines of Swat; and yet again, far away in the dis- 
ance, great chains of mountains stand up one beyond the other in rugged 
grandeur, until at length the horizon is closed in by the snowy peaks of 
the Hindoo Koosh. It is in these distant mountains and in the inter- 
vening valleys that the tribes dwell, many of whom, as the rumours of 
the battles on the Mahabun reached them, at once swarmed down to 
take part in the attempt to reliove their country of our hated presence,” 
The Fanatics have a strong hold over the opinions of the neigh- 
bouring tribes, and poor, warlike, and superstitious, are addicted to 
In 1859 it became 





incessant inroads upon our peaceful villagers. 
necessary to punish them, but in 1863 they were still hostile, 
harried villages, fired at British soldiers, and loudly proclaimed 
their intention to drive the British into the sea. It was decided, 
therefore, to reduce them finally to submission, by entering their 
country in two columns, one of which, traversing the Umbeylah 
Pass, should cut off their retreat to the north, while the other 
ascended the mountain face and destroyed their stronghold, 
Mulka, a fortified village nearly 8,000 feet above the sea. ‘This plan, 
entrusted to General Sir Neville Chamberlain, a man of tried energy 
and skill, and supported by 5,000 troops of all arms, would pro- 
bably have succeeded, but that we had to accomplish it to pass 
through the territory of the Chula and Bonair tribes without 
asking their permission. ‘The Fanatics had foreseen this, and 
addressed to these tribes a really remarkable despatch, which sub- 
sequently fell into our hands. We must premise before giving it 
that the Fanatics, as Cnigrés, are supposed on the frontier to 
understand their old masters, and that the conviction that the 
British have not yet finished their steady northward march of a 
century is universal in Afghanistan :— 

“ The evil-doing Infidels will plunder and devastate the whole of the 
hilly tract, especially the provinces of Chumla, Bonair, Swat, &e., a id 
uupex th countries to their dom , and then our religion and 
worldly possessions would entirely be subverted. Con 
in consideration a regard for Islauw, the dictates of as 5 
; you ought by no means to neglect the opportunity. The Infidels 
are extremely deceitful and treacherous, and will, by whatever means 
they can, come into these hills, and declare to the people of the country 
that their quarrel is with the 
even as much as to 
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that they have no concerns with them ; 
Hindoostanees ; that they will not molest the people, 
touch a hair of their heads, but will return immediately after hav 
extirpated the Hindoostanees, and that they will not interfere with their 
country. They will also tempt the people with wealth. 














It is therefore 
proper for you not to give in to their deceit, or else, when they should 
get an opportunity, they will entirely ruin, torment, and put you to 
inany indignities, appropriate to themselves your entire wealth and pos- 
sessions, and injure your faith. You will then obtain nothing but 
regret. We impress this matter on your attention.” 





making Indian topographical details intelligible and lively. Into 
his single party point, the necessity of placing the local levies under | 
the Commander-in-Chief, we shall not enter, merely remarking 
that he has not answered the political objection to that step. | 
Experience has shown that Indian Governors, and a Lieutenant- | 
Governor is a Governor with a deceptive title, neither can nor will | 








* Sitana: a Mountain Campaign on the Borders of Afghanistan in 1803. By | 
Colonel John Adye, C.B., Royal Artillery. Loudon: Bentley. | 


| with all the Highland clans in arms against him. 


| taineers who own his religious authority. 


The Bonairs believed these representations, and Sir Neville found 
himself on the 20th of October, 1863, in the Umbeylah Pass, and 
The Bonairs 
had risen, and summoned the Akhoond of Swat,—Mussul- 
man Pope of the frontier,—and he was marching to their aid 
with thousands of his clansmen, and thousands more of the moun- 
General Chamberlain 
was compelled to entrench himself on the first day of his march, and 
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there for & month he maintained himself, fighting incessantly and 
incessantly writing for aid to the Governments below. Gradually 
as the clans arrived the hill sides swarmed with mountaineers, 
who attacked incessantly, charging right up to the British breast- 
works, and who on one occasion carried the key of our position, 
«the Crag,” which was only retaken by the Highlanders and 
Goorkhas, under the command of Colonel Hope and General 
Chamberlain himself, both of whom were wounded. In these 
attacks we lost 18 officers and 213 men killed, and 32 officers and 
731 men wounded, a large proportion being Europeans. The 
situation, therefore, had become very grave. One-fifth of the 
force had perished, the rest were becoming dispirited with 
labour, bad fare, and incessant fighting on the defensive, General 
Chamberlain was still where he had been on the first day, and 
from right to left the mountain clans were rising fast, Momunds, 
and Wuzeerees, and Dherees, and the rest. ‘The Governor- 
General, Lord Elgin, was dying at Simla—cut off from tele- 
grapbic communication—and the Lieutenant-Governor, dismayed 
at the prospect of a frontier war, and anxious to take all political 
responsibility on himself, telegraphed to Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain permission to retire. Had he consented, the frontier 
tribes would next year have been in the plains, possibly with 
the green flag unfurled ant 2 summons to all Mohammedans 
to perish for the faith; but fortunately General Chamberlain, 
besides being a skilful officer, was a thorough Anglo-Indian, 
a man to whom the notion of retiring before ‘ natives ” was in- 
tolerable. The Supreme Council in Calcutta, which, like other com- | 
mittees, never fights, when asked for instructions, ordered a with- 


brave and as faithful as the Scotch Highlanders, who once fought 
us as habitually and with as much ferocious valour. The tribes 
want plunder to exist, and should have it, in the shape of grants of 
money for faithful military service. 


RELIGIOUS FATALISM.* 
Tits curious little book is one of the very few religious works 
which appear in any year that are wholly and in every fibre 
instinct with the unconventional personal faith of the author,— 
a faith that the reader feels te be of the essence of the writer's 
hourly and inmost thought, and scarcely even in part grown out 
of the mere assumptions of the society in which he lives. Indeed, 
only an infinitesimal part of our modern world, even of our modern 
Christian world, would agree in either the feeling or the 
thought it contains. Our testimony to this evident fact is the 
less biassed by sympathy that we differ absolutely from the central 
theory, and in great measure even from the central moral fecling 
of the essay. Yet, in spite of this radical difference, this seems to 
us the essay of a man whose inner life is infinitely more real and 
intense than his outer life, who, as far as we can judge from the 
language of a book (and if such a thing be true of any of our dis- 
tracted nineteenth-century lives of business), may be said to have 
approached St. Paul's ideal of a life * hidden with Christ in God.” 
We may say of this strange little book, though in a very different 
sense, What Mr. Matthew Arnold said of the author of Ober- 


| mann — 
“A fever in these pages burns 
Beneath the calm they feign, 


| A wounded human spirit turns 


; ately, Lord Elgin dying, Sir W. Denison arrive: 
drawal, but fortunately, Lord Elgin dying, Sir W. Denison arrived Here on ths Uadel tala.” 


at the nick of time as temporary Viceroy, and being at Calcutta 
instead of Simla, was within telegraphic reach of the whole Empire. 
He had to contend against two serious disadvantages—he was only 
“acting” Viceroy, and he was entirely without Indian reputation, 
his government of Madras having been pronounced throughout 
Ile was, we believe, in reality a cool, 
strong-headed man, whose ‘‘ weakness” was entirely superficial, 
and he at once restored energy to the Administration. Backed 
strongly by Sir Hugh Rose, the Commander-in-Chief, he recalled 
the orders to retire, pushed on reinforcements to Umbeylah under 
General Garvock, and before the year closed had the satisfaction of 
hearing of the submission of the frontier. The action which pro- 
duced the submission of the mountaineers, the capture of a conical 
mountain peak, is described by Colonel Adye in a fine piece of 


India a conspicuous failure. 


word-painting :— 

“About two miles beyond the Crag Picket stood the small village of 
Laloo, and a few hundred yards in front of it, one of the great spurs 
running up from the Chumla valley terminated in a lofty peak domi- 
nating the whole ridge. On this natural stronghold the men of the 


tribes had established themselves in great force, flying their standards | 


over the mountain top, and prepared to abide the last issues of war. 
They had increased the ordinary diflieulties of the ascent by occasional 
breastworks, so that it was a most formidable position to take by 
assault.” ,... . “The several regiments of the two brigades, as they 
came up, were formed under shelter of the broken ground, Colonel 
Turner's brigade being on the right; and when all was ready, General 
Garvock directed ‘ the advance’ to be sounded from the centre of the 
line, At that signal 5,000 men rose up from their cover, and, with loud 
cheers and volleys of musketry, rushed to the assault, the regiments 
of Pathans, Sikhs, and Goorkhas all vieing with the English soldiers as 
towho should first reach the enemy. From behind every rock and 
shrub at the foot of the conical peak small partics of mountaincers 
jumped up, and fled as the advancing columns approached them. It 
took but afew seconds to cross the open ground, aud then tho steep 
ascent began; our men having to climb from rock to rock, and their 
much broken. Foremost 


} 


searlet uniforms of the 


regular formation necessarily becoming 
among the many could he distinguished the 
01st Fusiliers, which, led by Colonel Salusbury and Major Lambert, 


steadily breasted the mountain, and captured the defences in succession 


at the point of the bayonet, the enemy's standards dropping as their | 


outworks fell; whilst here and there the prostrate figures of soldiers, 


Scattered about the rocks, proved that the hillmen were striking hard | 


to the last. Nothing, however, could withstand the impetuosity of the 
assault; and although many of the enemy stood their ground bravely, 
and fell at their posts, their gallantry was of no avail; and ere many 
minutes had elapsed, the peak from foot to summit was in the possession 
of British soldiers.” 

A second action followed, with similar results, the Akhoond dis- 
appeared, the Dherees fled, the Bonairs offered alliance, and helped 
to destroy Mulka, the stronghold of the Fanatics. The war was 
over and the troops returned, having left in the mountains the 
Impression, the only one they wanted to leave, that the hated 
Infidels were still supreme. That they left also the germs of deadly 
hostility Colonel Adye admits, and we are happy to welcome 


80 distinguished a soldier into the small list of those who believe 


that our true policy in these mountains is one of conciliation. 


The Hindoostanee émigrés are probably beyond our reach, but we | 


| But we could not add, as is there added, that this fever is the fever 
of a mind which has despaired of seeing its way clear through the 
‘* hopeless tangle of our age.” On the contrary, the author of this 
little book has persuaded himself that he has found the key to the 
enigma, and hugs his faith with a passion of inward fervour which 
| is the more pathetic, the less we can accept it as true. Mr. Field 
has returned to the old theory so dear to our Calvinist forefathers, 
' but comparatively little held and less delighted in of late years, of 
|a rigid and absolute but religious fatalism, which makes God in 
fact the only Being in the universe, though He may in His 
goodness give the external appearance of distinct personality 
to certain thinking particles of the divine medium. Mr. 
Field himself describes his book as “ showing that mankind 
consists of angels and devils journeying to the homes of their 
delight in Heaven and Hell; also showing how God's love is 
justified in the creation of both, and gives them, while both are 
but creatures, the feeling that they are creatures self-existent 
and independent.” Mr. Field, however, makes thus much con- 
cession to the spirit not so much perhaps of modern thought, as 
of religious feeling and moral logic, that he holds Hell to be a 
As they are 


very comfortable place for these involuntary devils. 
entirely unable to be other than what they are, and are made in 
| Mr. Field's belief only for the sake of the good, in order to give a 
semblance of conflict and the feeling of true heroism to those 
who are predestined to the love of God, he sees that it woul! be 
unjust to make their life eternally miserable, and so he dooms 
them to an eternal happiness in pure selfishness ;—though into the 
most absolute of conceivable impossibilities, how a number of 
purely selfish beings are to be thoroughly happy togeticr, Mr. 
Field very wisely does not enter. Bat both worlds, accor ting to 
him, the bad and the good, once finally separated, are to b> very 


The inhabitants of each have fallille | their 


' 


comfortable ones. 
true destiny and attained their proper ends; the one, complete!) 
selfish delights, the other, complete loss of themselves in God. It 
| is difficult, almost impossible, to state Mr. Field’s theory, without 
giving an irreligious instead of a religious impression. Anil yet it 
‘is, as it has often been before, a theory adopted not out of the 
austerity of a ruthless logic, but out of the passion of a religious 
love. ‘Lhe following passage, for instance, breathes the spirit of 
the book, though its inteHectual creed is what we have described :— 
“TI must find Him everywhere, or I can find no comfort. I must feel 
that He it is who bids the angry man beat me down with his insulting 
words ; or my grief to have to face them, for ends so vain as that of 
carrying on existence here, becomes unbearable; but if every word and 
tone spring out of God's permission and appointment,—if it be, in fact, 
God's voice and tone,—what need we fear? for then we are assured it is 
for good ends it comes; then do we ever gaze into the face of God, are 
upheld by His embrace, which, though it may destroy this body, yet, so 
destroying it, gives, in the heroism called forth, a gift attainable only 
through the torture of the flame and at the puint of the sword.” 
The way in which Mr. Field reconciles his theory that there is no 
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* Heroism; or, God Our Father, Omnipotent, Omniscient, Cmnipresent. By Horace 


believe that the hillmen could be induced to furnish us soldiers as | Field, B.A. London: Longmans. 
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such thing in reality as either voluntary sin or actual retribution for 
the sinner, with the Bible is curious and ingenious. He maintains 
that the Bible,—like all the deepest things of life, on his theory, 
—is only a book describing appearances, and as regards sin and 
its consequences, describing the mode in which they appear to 
the heavenly mind. Thus the gnashing of teeth, the torture 
reserved for the wicked, is not real gnashing of teeth, not real 
torture to the wicked, but consists in such a condition as produces 
on the mind of the truly good and unselfish the impression of real 
torture of the highest kind. As the bird would feel it torture 
to be buried in the ground, while the mole would feel it 
torture to be tossed in the air, so Mr. Field holds that 
the wicked would feel the delights of the good to be tor- 
ture, and the good equally feel the delights of the wicked 
torture. According to him, if we may be allowed to apply his 
doctrine to the interpretation of one of the most remarkable of our 
Lord’s parables, the rich man was not really in torment on the 
other side of the great gulf. His tongue, so far from being con- 
sumed with tormenting flame, was enjoying with delicate palate 
the most delicious morsels of diabolic epicurism, but Lazarus in 
Abraham’s bosom saw all those delicacies as mere pangs of agony, 
and the voice which came across the gulf to Father Abraham was 
not the real voice of the sufferer, but a dramatic reverie of 
Abraham himself, looking upon what seemed to him the worst of 
agonies, and soliloquizing on what he should have felt if he had 
been lapped in those horrible delights. Thus Mr. Field says :— 

“Tf all tho world’s a stage, and men and women merely players, 

history is but an account of the drama acted; and the Old Testament 
and the New contain this drama as enacted in the part of Jewish history 
related. They are books written for the edification of the heavenly man, 
and regard all things with his eyes. We thus have hell described as a 
place ‘where their worm dicth not, and the fire is not quenched ;’ a 
‘furnace of fire; thero shall be wailing and gnashing of tceth;’ a place 
of ‘everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels ;’ a place of 
‘everlasting punishment,’—all accounts of hell as it appears to the 
heavenly man. Even of Judas Iscariot our Lord says, ‘It had been 
good for that man if he had not been born ;’ not that he—a mere puppet 
in God's hands, doing a deed, villanous, it is true, but one by which all 
men are blessed —will not go to his happiness, like the rest of his race ; 
but that to the heavenly man his offence is such, that the worst of all 
imaginable things—annihilation—were preferable. I call Jewish history 
an account of a drama, containing a set of appearances which are to 
their deeper meaning surface appearances. I must give it this name, 
because God really moves, while man seems to move the actors. I feel 
myself specially entitled to call this history, with its central event of 
the Crucifixion, a drama: for I find the one crucified, Himself telling 
His disciples, that whatever be done to Him, it is not men that do it, but 
Himself only, as the human embodiment of God. ‘ Therefore doth my 
Father love me, because I lay down my life that I might take it again ; 
no man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself.’ He thus warns 
His disciples, ‘ Be not deceived by appearances ; look beneath the surface 
of things; never mind that men seem to do all you will see done, of 
themselves: they are but puppets in my hands and my Father's, and 
play the parts we appoint. Their acting, it is true, calls forth real 
blood, genuine tears, heartfelt joy. We will it so; and, behold, I, even I, 
do not shrink from all We have appointed. I, the Director, have become 
a sceming actor among you for a time, and see, according to our laws, I 
suffer and die even as you suffer and die, and joy and live even as you 
joy and live.’ And in His own words, ‘ Let not your heart be troubled: 
ye believe in God, believe also in me.’” 
Grotesquely untrue as all this seems to us, it is impossible to read 
the little essay in which it is set forth without profound respect, 
and a certain amount even of religious sympathy. For the theory, 
as we said, does not come out of the intellectual doctrine of cause 
and effect, but from the intense desire to find God everywhere, — 
the almost passionate feeling that if God is not everywhere and 
in every pang, however bitter, life would be insupportable. 

And, therefore, the true criticism on Mr. Field's essay is not to 
show by analysis of the doctrine of necessity and free-will that the 
former is false and the latter true, for clearly it was not by any 
discussion of this kind that he came at his faith. ‘The true criti- 
cism upon this doctrine is that it overbalances itself, defeats its 
own end, and by ascribing everything to God robs us of Him 
altogether. 

For how does Mr. Field make sure that if evil and good are 
equally created by God, and are therefore equally entitled to 


happiness of their own sort, God is on the side of the good, and | 


not of the evil? ‘lhe true inference from his theory would be 
that God is equally favourable to both, in other words, that good 
is as much created to give zest to the taste for evil, as evil is, in 
Mr. Field’s view, in order to give zest to the taste for good. Mr. 
Field will say that the good know by their own conscience, that is, 
by inspiration, that God loves disinterested love, which our author 
regards as the essence of all goodness, and hates selfishness, 
which he regards as the essence of all evil. Well, but the evil 
man, whose whole nature and every act and thought are as much 
from God, according to Mr. Field, as the good man’s whole 
nature and every act aud thought, will equally and equally truly 


in Mr. Field’s view, declare that his inspiration and his instincts 
are all selfish, and will claim the right to argue thence that God 
approves selfishuess, and not disinterestedness. If we are to rel 
on either’s separate experience, why not on the one as much ag md 
other? If we are to rely on both,—as is more philosophical} 
then God is neutral in the fight between good and evil, and pro. 
motes the fight by prompting each combatant in turn, finding in 
the two sorts of conscious happiness, —conscious happiness in evil 
and conscious happiness in good,—a greater variety and wealth of 
creation, than either without the contrast with the other could 
alone furnish. But if this be true,—and it is the natural, irre. 
sistible conclusion from this theory,—then we lose God, the God of 
Christ, altogether, and get in His place the God of Hume, whose 
qualities are as mixed as the works of His hands. Indeed, once 
admit that God creates evil for the sake of good, and He cay 
never be again the Spirit of pure Good, but only at best a great 
artist, who puts in darkness as a background to light, or light ag 
a background to darkness, as the case may be, from a keen percep. 
tion that the one sets off the other to great advantage. 

In short, Mr. Field’s theory really comes to this curious result, 
that appearances,—phenomena,—are, after all, truer, better, 
deeper, than the realities which underlie them. He contends 
that ‘‘ heroism” is a mere appearance, that no man can do other 
than he does, the evil evil, the good good, and yet he makes all 
this elaborate machinery of appearance a mechanism for the 
elaboration of heroism, because he feels that the qualities evolved 
by (seeming) conflict are so much greater than the qualities which 
require no conflict to evolve. God, too, as He seems to us, as the 
Bible paints Him with a view to encourage that seeming,—utterly 
devoted to good, hating evil with a perfect hatred,—isso much greater 
than God as He really is, in Mr. Field’s view, creating good and 
evil alike with perfect impartiality, the one to set off the other, that 
Mr. Field sinks the latter and true view as much as He can in the 
former or seeming view. For all practical purposes Mr. Field's 
curious little essay reverses the position in which mere sem- 
blances usually appear to us, and makes the semblance the true 
purpose of the reality,—that which seems, the final cause of that 
which is,—as if an astronomer were to maintain that the earth 
is in fact made to go round the sun ix order that the sun may 
appear to go round the earth. 

As it seems to us, all the moral and religious advantage which 
Mr. Field sacrifices so much to obtain, may be got without any 
of these destructive admissions. Even if we are so hard pressed 
by the inconsistency of God’s omniscience with true human freedom 
that we must give up either the one or the other, it does not 


religious heart. If God Himself sees, as we sometimes seem to see, 
that lis own absolute foresight of our actions is intellectually 
and morally inconsistent with the true freedom of those actions, 
Ile would choose the greater of the two goods, and not the 
less, and create free children whose use of their freedom even He 
cannot absolutely foresee (though He can provide against all 
the various alternatives involved), rather than create intel- 
lectual and moral machines, all whose actions he can fore- 
know. We put this with an ‘ if,” because the absolute incon- 
sistency of God's omniscience with human freedom is beyond our 
power to assert. Still, even if it were so, no loss of divine care, 
of divine love, of divine providence is involved. Does it not give 
even a grander and diviner conception of that care and providence 
| to think that He provides against a// the alternatives of human 
| choice, instead of for the single series of inevitable consequences 
' which is all the theory of necessity leaves us,—the chain of cause and 
effect. Human freedom at its best is a limited sort of thing,—a choice 
| between this and that, not between an infinite uumber of possibili- 
| ties, —and though the whole world may be different in consequence 
of a different exercise of this choice, faith in God’s providence im- 
plies that He provides beforehand for the best result out of every 
| action, whether good or bad, uf which that action is intrinsically 
| capable, though a better result must have come out of a good action, 
| 4e., one in which the human will concurs with the divine, than 
| out of a bad, in which they are at variance. In this sense Provi- 
deuce is greater than the mere prescience of perfect knowledge 
of cause and effect. It is perfect love, guaranteeing human free- 
dom, calculating all the possible aberrations of human frailty, and 
providing the best restraints and remedies for all. 





CAPTAIN JACK.* 
Mr. Marrtanp has made the mistake of thinking that because 
| the special information which he had acquired concerning the 








* Captain Jack ; or, the Great Van Brock Property. A Swory. By J. A. Maitland. 
2 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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“esto the old estates in the half settled parts of the State of New 
York, was admirable substratum for a novel if he had had the gift 
for writing one, that therefore it would be the best form into which 
he could throw his American experience. If he had given the 
most interesting part of his own American gleanings in the form 
jn which he himself gleaned them, and in the same useful and 
concise style in which the chapters describing American manners 
in this book are written, he would have made a capital book of 
travels. But he has probably learned from Sir Walter Scott that 
no pictures of manners and history dwell so long on the memory as 
those which are used as scenery for an interesting tale, and so he 
has injudiciously used up his own excellent materials in paint- 
ing scenery for a tale which it is not interesting, which never 
excites an interest from beginning to end. Not that there is 
anything either impossible or in bad taste in the story before 
us, but that the author himself evidently feels no sort of in- 
terest in it as a story, that he recurs to it with effort after 
detailing scenes which he had obviously found great pleasure 
in recalling as part of his own experience, and that he imparts 
very successfully to his readers the extreme languor with which 
he himself regards the fictitious thread of his own book. The 
yolumes are really worth reading for the fresh delineation they give 
of certain aspects of American life, and for the excellent judgment 
with which the extravagances and faulty taste of the most pecu- 
liar parts of that life are estimated. But the tale itself is naught. 
There is a homely dish, supposed by some worthy people to be 
rather good, called, we believe, apple charlotte, composed of bread 
and apple in such an ill congealed mixture that it eats like a 
bread poultice anointed with apple,—the apple makes the bread 
taste sodden, and the bread makes the apple taste earthy. ‘That 
is very like a tale written as this is, for the sake of the instructive 
information and observations it contains. ‘The tale spoils the 
information by inspiring us with the expectation of interest or 
adventure, and the information spoils the tale by inspiring 
us with the wish for authentic fact and personal authority. 
Hence our judgment on Captain Jack, or the Great Van Broek 
Property, is that it is a clever and valuable journal of 
travel and observation, spoiled by the arduous construction 
of a tale in the production of which Mr. Maitland felt no 
touch even of creative excitement. Consequently he is always 
leaving his narrative, in order to intersperse it with his own 
observations and remarks, and his characters, evidently almost all 
taken from life, and often admirably described as real characters, 
are introduced only to be left just where they were first found, 
without any development,—the author’s own interest in them 
lying not in any imaginative pleasure in working them out as 
characters, but only in describing what he had himself come 
across in real life. 

But if we read the book not as a tale, but as containing what 
an intelligent observer thought most worthy of note and remem- 
brance in his experience of the Northern States of America, the two 
volumes before us have considerable merit and value, their only fault 
being the false artistic form into which the writer has thrown them. 
The picture of the New Hampshire parsonage, for instance, and the 
difficulties of the voluntary system as it is practically worked out 
among the New England freeholders, is very lively and entertain- 
ing. What can be better than the following sketch of a “ surprise 
donation party,”—in other words, a party got up by the con- 
gregation of a New England pastor as a surprise to him, each 
member of it bringing a contribution in kind, of provender, farm 
stock, or other produce, and expecting the unfortunate clergyman 
and his family to receive these very bulky contributions to his 
worldly goods with humorous gratitude? An English cousin of 
the pastor’s daughter, who knows not the customs of the country, 
comes back from a long walk in the midst of this “ surprise 
donation party,” and is thus received by his cousin :— 

“*T must go upstairs,’ he said at length, ‘and wash my hands, and 
make a few alterations in my dress. A shooting jacket and gaiters are 
not exactly the habiliments in which to be presented to ladies at a 
tl Nonsense ;’ said Mary; ‘nothing of the kind is necessary. 

hose are some of your finikin English notions; well enough in New 

York, or Boston, I dare say, but out of place among us plain country- 

folk. Besides,’ she went on to say, laughingly, ‘ you can’t do anything 
of the sort. There’s a party of young ladies eating dough nuts and 
drinking currant wine up in your bedroom, and your ewer is full of 

greengages, and your basin is heaped with hickory-nuts, and you can’t 
get to the sink in the kitchen because the men have gone into the 
kitchen and washhouse to smoke, and the kitchen sink is full of winter 
turnips, and so is the boiler, and all the pails in the house are occupied ; 

80 €n avance! monsieur mon cousin, and let me lead you in and introduce 
you at once.’ George was obliged to comply with as good a grace as 
possible. On entering the rear of the passage, however, he very nearly 
fell headlong over a sack of potatoes, and, endeavouring to catch himself 
from falling, he clutched at a table which he knew to stand on the 





opposite side of the dark passage, and struck his hand through the crust 
of a huge apple-pie. ‘O, you clumsy!" exclaimed cousin Mary. ‘Is 
that the manner in which people are accustomed to enter a house in 
England? 0, you uncivilized being!"—‘It’s not generally the custom 
in England to lumber up the entries to a house with sacks of vegetables,’ 
replied George, a trifle vexed, for his shirt cuff, as well as the cuff of 
his coat, was soaked with the sticky juice of the pic. ‘I am sorry, 
though,’ he added, ‘that I’ve spoilt aunt Ellen's pie.’—‘O, the pie's of 
no consequence,’ said cousin Mary. ‘There are seventeen of them in 
the house that J know of—perhaps more. It's your clumsiness that 
I'm thinking of ; and see what a ‘muss’ you've made of yourself! 
Here, take my handkerchief and rub it off the best way you can, and 
throw the handkerchief under the table. The room was thronged with 
visitors, who were for the most part gathered round a long table, brought 
into the parlour for the occasion, which was loaded with eatables and 
drinkables of every conceivable variety, placed in juxtaposition without 
any regard to congruity. Those of the visitors who were fortunate 
enough to find places at the table were helping those who stood behind 
them to all sorts of viands gathered up haphazard, while some of those 
who were crowded out were stretching over the shoulders of their more 
fortunate friends, and snatching at anything that came first to hand. 
Some of the elder ladies were assisting Mrs. Upton to pack away stores 
of various kinds in the cupboards, while Mr. Upton stood at a sideboard 
loaded with demijohns of cider, bottles of home-made wine, glasses, 
&c., &., assisting his thirsty guests to such liquids as they most 
favoured. The unceasing din of so many voices rendered it impossible 
to discover the general tenor of the conversation, though the frequent 
merry bursts of laughter from the younger visitors, and the cheery re- 
cognitions of the elders, proved that all were on good terms with each 
other, and that all were enjoying themselves thoroughly.” 

The character of Captain Jack, the slow-minded sailor of Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, is an admirable sketch from real life, which is only 
spoiled by being forced into a story of no life or interest. If Mr. 
Maitland had simply described it as one of the striking recollections 
of his American travels, one proving how near the usually acute 
American character often approaches to the slow and immovable 
fixity of English prejudice, it would have been in its way a very 
remarkable picture. The American Captain Jack might really 
almost stand as justification for Mr. Dickens’ English Captain 
Cuttle, and yet is, as Mr. Maitland admits, not a fancy picture, but 
a drawing from life. So, too, nothing can be better than the account 
of the interview with the editor of the Herald of Freedom, who reads 
aloud his prospectus of a new electioncering journal to the hero, or 
one of the heroes, of the tale. ‘These things as items of real experience 
which the author had stored in his recollection, and justly estimated 
at their true significance or insignificance in relation to the con- 
ditions of American society, are really of interest. But as elements 
of astory they areso awkward that they affect us like Mr. Vincent 
Crummles’ real washing tub and pump introduced to give the 
effect of reality to his unreal and inartistic scenery,—or like a few 
real bricks let into the picture of a brick wall. 

How thoughtful the author's judgment on what he sees often is 
cannot be better seen than by reading his explanation of the failure 
of all the attempts of painters to paint Niagara. It is simply this :— 
Iu almost all other scenes of tumult and violence, the painter can 
find something or other with which to suggest the fury and destruc- 
tive violence of which he is painting the effects. But Niagara is 
never perfectly seen except in fair bright weather, and must be 
painted in such weather, and all the accessories thus suggest no- 
thing but perfect beauty to the eye ; to the ear, however, the deafen- 
ing thunder of the Fall tells the terrible might of the great cataract 

ith overwhelming force. But this the painter cannot paint, and 
he must paint much that is in strong contrast with it without ade- 
quately suggesting that contrast, conveyed as it is through a quite 
different sense. ‘This is a fine and doubtless a true criticism, and 
tells us, like numbers of other passages in this book, how excellent 
a journal Mr. Maitland might have given us, if his evil genius had 


not suggested to him to work it up into a poor novel. 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE.* 
“ AcnetA Domestica”—who is “ Acheta Domestica ?”— writes 
with elegance and grace, a certain glossy grace, the hot-pressed, 
second-hand grace of the shining green and gold volume designed 
for the respectable British drawing-room table. Mr. Bagehot has 
alluded in his essays on the British Constitution to one of the 
peculiar characteristics of our Parliament, its ‘‘ opulent dullness.” 
Not that Parliament is either opulently dull or dully opulent, 
absolutely, without qualification, and in all its results, but that 
opulent dullness, that is to say, the lazy rebellion of hereditarily 
comfortable men against new ideas, is one of the many elements, 
a large and very well-to-do element, in the great institution of 
which we are all so proud. Mr. Bagehot is not angry with this— 
he is a philosopher, and a man of taste, who might chance to kill, 
but could not scold, if his life depended on it—he rather praises 








* Episodes of Insect Life. By “Acheta Domestica.” Edited and revised by the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A, F.L.S. London: Bell and Daldy. 
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it. Itis, he says, a reflection of the general temper and feeling | elephantkind, would at least have a semblance of verisimilitade 
’ 


of the British people themselves, which is a very high compliment 


if only a semblance. The truth is that, between civilized man and 


indeed to “the great mirror of the nation,” at the expense of | even the highest animals, there is a gulf, not, indeed, one which 


course of the nation itself. 


But a great nation is not easily | ought to prevent us from studying the moral and intellectual] 


ashamed, and Great Britain in nothing more resembles that most | tendencies of the most insignificant insect, but unquestionably 
British of all Queens, we mean Queen Elizabeth, than in the | which ought to warn us of the necessity of dismissing humay 
height at which her stomach rises above all qualms as to her own analogies as far as possible from our thoughts, if we do not wish to 


good looks. 


She looks into her great mirror and loves herself | be misled at every step. We are very far from saying that map 


there — opulent dullness and all—Mr. Bagehot and Mephistopheles | has nothing in common with the animals. He has infinitely more 


notwithstanding. 


exists not so much in the mirror as in the country, and of all | mit it to think of. 


The opulent dullness, then, so far as it exists, | so than the civilized Philistinism of opulent dullness will even per- 


Like animals we are born, we eat and drink 
J 


the illustrations it receives, none perhaps throws more light | and sleep and die, and animals, if they could speak our language 

° P 2 a P ° : ? = 7) 
upon its intellectual varieties, than the shoal of family books in | would, no doubt, think Shylock’s celebrated declaration of Jewish 
sumptuous bindings, exquisite type, and general array, which | feeling and sentiment one of the finest passages in human litera. 


annually issue from the publisher's bandbox in Sunday attire, 
warranted not to contain a single new idea to disturb the family 
mind, and warranted to be as attractive in the eyes of opulent 
dullness as if they were full of original truths, or old truths in 


ever new application. 


Well, perhaps their defence would be,—‘‘ Acheta Domestica’s ” 
might fairly be,— that if the truths are old, the application is in 
We accept 
There is application and 
We have 
praised some of Mr. Wood's compilations as warmly as mere com- 
pilations could be praised, though even in him we have had 
occasion to distinguish between the use and abuse of his craft, 
Be that 
as it may, we only mention it to add, that not knowing ‘* Acheta 
Domestica,” the fact of Mr. Wood being his editor ought to be 
a sufficient voucher for the absence of any personal feeling with 
Frankly, then, the Episodes of In- 
sect Life, whether we look at them as “ applications ” or as ‘* com- 
pilations,” appear to us to be a sort of type and dictionary of what 
If the object of 
a work on natural history is to teach children every vice 
thought, under the polished garb of a 
smooth and sprightly style; to obscure nature, squander allegory, 
waste truth, misapply fiction, and mar metaphor, then these 
No doubt some of the finest 
passages in literature turn upon comparisons founded on some 
vague general resemblance between the life of man and the life of 
It is one thing for the poet or the rhetorician to make a 
skilful use of external resemblances which heighten his art and 


fact new, and that even compilations have their use. 
the defence, but with a distinction. 
application, there is compilation and compilation. 


between his useful matter, and his mistaken puerilities. 


regard to the work before us. 


a book on natural history ought not to be. 


and affectation of 


‘ episodes ” answer their purpose. 


brutes. 


kindle his meaning: it is quite another thing to sit down deliber- 


ately to concoct a systematic book ona great branch of natural 
history on a stereotyped and systematic plan, essentially false and 


vicious,—false if we analyze it into fact, vicious if we consider that 
the minds of thousands of boys are liable to be warped and 


blinded in their future reflection upon a subject of very great 
scientific interest, and very great scientific difficulty, by vicious 


analogies. Mr. Wood praises the illustrations and vignettes 
which adorn the volume throughout. 
he says of them. The vignettes especially are wonderful in 
delicacy and humour, —wonderful, that is, as grotesques, —worth- 
less as accompaniments to a book on natural history. Mr. Wood 
admits indeed in his preface, that the object of the writer was, in 
part, ‘* with fanciful invention, sometimes to invest insects with 
human attributes, and sometimes to place mankind on a level 
with the insect.” That is precisely what we complain of. Sir 
Emerson Tennent has contributed a book of very powerful 
interest on the habits and moral aspects of the elephant. 
It is a book written in a manly, sober style; a child can 
understand it, a man can think over it, both can reap 
instruction from it. Would it have been any recommendation, or 
any addition to the value of this excellent and modest little volume, 
if the elephant had appeared in it tricked out as Mr. and Mrs. 
John Bull, in every variety of costume, and performing every 
variety of antics, or if Mr. and Mrs. John Bull had adorned every 
other page, disguised as elephants instead of bulls? What addition 


to our knowledge would have been made by Sir Emerson Tennent, | 


if he had aspired to air the graces of a hot-press style with its 
lumbering ejaculations of a ‘“‘ What have we here ? 
January! Verily, Master Cricket?” or of a ‘‘ Dear Entomology ! 
we have called thee our hobby,” followed by the jog-trot expla- 
nation that ‘‘ Entomology signifies the study of insects?” or if his 
ambition had been to write flighty little novellettes in a highly dra- 
matic form, by way of making the poor elephant a peg on which to 


They deserve every word 


A May fly in | 


ture, in its higher application to themselves :— 


“Hath not an animal eyes? Hath not an animal foot, organs, dimen. 
sions, senses, affections, passions ? fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to similar diseases, healed by similar Means, 
warmed by the same winter and summer as a man is? If you prick us. 
do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not wriggle? If you poison 
us, do we not die ?” 


And if ‘‘ Acheta Domestica” would 
But when we read 


—Well, we admit all this. 
stop there we should have nothing to say. 
that 

“The luxuriant and well fed Aphis, in fashionable attire, and 
sheltered from the storm by her acorn-cup parasol, passes disdainfully 
by tho starving but industrious ant, seated, unshelterod, naked, and 
solitary, on a toad-stool,” 
we feel as if truth had evaporated, and left nonsense behind, 
Then we have ‘ the sentimental grasshopper performing his moon- 
light serenade, whilst his /adye love directs her listening antenna 
to the quarter whence the strains proceed ; and ‘ the light guitar 
furnished to the amative Giryl/lus by Fancy, ranking not more 
properly as an instrument of music than does that organ of sweet 
sounds, the gift of nature, which he plays on at nature's bidding ;” 
and “a youthful queen-bee under the benevolizing operations of a 
mesmerizing nurse-worker of her race, a practitioner in phreno- 
magn etism ;” and ‘(even the acorn has its appropriator’) a 
golden cicada, a little shovel-headed frequenter of the oak, plays 
the part of the Jehu to a ‘devil’s coach-horse’ (or rove beetle), 
harnessed to an acorn ear,” and ‘‘ sylvan morality ” ‘* addressed to 
wives,” *‘ arrayed in likeness of the Faéry Queen ”—* Acheta 
Domestica” in his study surprised by the appearance of the young 
wife, attired for a fancy ball, in character of Queen Mab.” Upon 
this last item there is a significant note. It relates to the shedding 
of its wings by the brown ant, also called ant-flies, upon which 
‘‘ Acheta Domestica” has been pleased to build a pretty little 
barley-sugar chapter about a young wife who dressed as Queen 
Mab with a pair of wings to go to a fancy ball, but took them off, 
after all, and did not go to please her husband. ‘The note runs 
thus :— 

“ That remarkable procedure of the matron ant, whereon the preced- 
ing narrative is founded (! !!), is a well authenticated fact. Tho circum- 
stances attending it were partially noted by Gould, the bistorian of Eng- 
lish ants, Linnwus, and De Geer, and observed and related with greater 
accuracy by Huber.” 

We are unable to refer to any of these accounts. But we will 
venture to say off hand, that the one thing in their relations 
which neither Mr. Gould, nor Linnzeus, nor De Geer, nor Huber 
attempted to do, was to build a little goody sermon and barley- 
sugar story upon a fact which is very remarkable indeed, but 
which, so far as the application of ‘‘ Acheta Domestica” goes, 
would remain obscured by the application for ever. Men cannot 
| help feeling that this kind of literature corrupts society by making 
| the feeble feebler still, and by disgusting the strong. If Emily 
was capable of being influenced by “* Acheta Domestica’s” 

sermons (a mere hocus-pocus and juggle of animal analogies), then 
‘all we can say is that Emily F went a long way towards sub- 

stantiating the opinion of the people who think that pretty women 
| are mere baubles, to be dealt with as baubles, taken up and cast 
| aside as idle playthings. But even granting this to be the case 

as regards Emily F , What would have been ‘* Acheta Domes- 
| tica’s ” duty, supposing that he had even only seen her drawing the 
lessons which we in fact strove to inculcate, namely, to take off 














| her fancy-ball wings because she saw some ants taking theirs off 

previous to their maternal duties? Ie would have said :—“ My 
| dear, this is a superstitious fecling of yours, and I am sorry that 
| your love for your husband should rest upon such trumpery. If 


| you wish to go to this ball, go, and do your duty there. If you 


hang pretty little barley-sugar sermons, to cajole the opulent think it wrong, don’t go, but don’t pin your faith upon insects, 
mediocrity of lazy readers into a belief in his charming fancy and | very wonderful in themselves, but which neither you, nor I, nor 
most excellent pious wit? Aud yet human analogies, applied to | any one else, understands, or else next time you may find them 
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faing you to do what you and I and all of us think not only 
doubtful and pretty, but decidedly wrong and very ugly,” 

Having said as far as could be said in a casual article what a 
book on natural history ought not to be, it may be as well to say 
in a few words what a popular book on natural history ought to be. 
First, to all publishers whom it may concern or interest, let us 
say at once, we have no objection to the utmost beauty of * turn 
out,” except in so far as it restricts, or may restrict, valuable books 
to plethoric pockets. The more beautiful the book, the paper, 
the type, the illustrations, the style, the very binding, the better 
we shall be pleased. A beautiful book is a beautiful thing to read, 
The cheaper the better. If it cannot be cheap, then let it be dear. 
But let the quality of the matter be equal to the siyle and the form, 
Engage Millais and Leighton and Doré, and whoever excels in his 
own line, and let them follow the bent of their genius, but let 
them illustrate something worth reading. Natural history, more 
than almost any subject, will repay compilation and illustration. 
But let publishers fully realize what a good compilation ought to 
be, and let them turn a deaf ear to rubbishy fine writing and 
pseudo-attempts at dramatic effect under the garb of natural 
history. 

A compilation ought to be undertaken by a man of acute feeling 
for hissubject. Ile ought to have great powers of exposition. He 
ought to have a faculty for seizing upon the typical character of the 
phenomena which he describes. He ought to be able to hit upon 
the dramatic instincts of the animal creation, and yet keep them 
absolutely clear from the dramatic aspects of human civilization. 
Whenever he compares the two he ought to show cause, and ex- 
pressly prove his case, taking care to exclude the suspicion of 
fanciful analogy. He ought in all cases to quote his authorities, 
and take pains not to set himself up as one, but only as a popu- 
larizer. Nor should he popularize by additional invention, but 
by clearness of explanation, by fullness of detail, by massing and 
grouping of fact. He who does this, and the publisher who helps 
him to do this, helps to educate the country, and by increasing the 
familiarity of the many with the discoveries of the few, to build 
new places of observation, from which the few may discover 
new horizons, and point to new continents of truth. The changes 
that can be rung upon the old are infinite, and become less and 
less useful,—more and more worthless the oftener we ring them. 


r r r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—@—— 

Joyce Dormer’s Story. By Julia Goddard. (Bradbury and Evans.)— 
Miss Goddard has written many stories, we believe, yet this one leaves 
on us the impression of being a first effort. If it had been, we should 
have called it full of promise. Tho plot is in one way curiously good, 
the secret being so well kept that the most inveterate novel-reader 
will be puzzled till the author himself reveals it. We confess honestly 
that we tried hard to guoss Mr. Carmichacl’s secret, the essence of the 
plot, and failed ; and yet when the reader knows it, he sees that it has 
been led up to with some care. There is a deficiency of motive, how- 
ever, in Mr. Carmichael’s hatred, which is the moving power of the 
story, and all the characters, though originally well conceived, suffer 
from a touch of exaggeration. Solemn people are not quite so solemn 
as Mr. Carmichael, or good people quite so conscious as Joyce 
Dormer, or loving fools quite so blind as “Aunt Lotty.” Miss 
Goddard writes simply, makes clever incidental remarks, e.g., that 
people dislike their own good sense because it has such a damping effect, 
and might, we think, write a really good novel. This is quite up to the 
average, 

The Tallants of Barton. By Joseph Hatton, (Tinsley Brothers.)— 
An average story, with too many characters, which are therefore 
faintly sketched ; too many incidents, which are therefore often im- 
probable—the changing of children is a very old idea—and too many 
words, which have wearied us a little. A great deal might have been 
made of Christabel, a circus rider, who thinks there is a mystery about 
her birth, and that she ought to be a lady, but it is not made; and of 
Richard Tallant, a bad specimen of the gonus financier, but it is not 
made either. There is not much to condemn in the book, which is 
clearly and often vigorously written, except a certain slovenliness, 
wilful or unconscious, in the way the characters are brought out; 
and not much to praise, oxcopt a certain appreciation of dramatic 
Situations. It is a novel which ordinary novel-readers will finish 
without annoyance, and forget very quickly. 

Sporting Incidents in the Life of Another Tom Smith. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—The other Tom Smith presupposed by this title-page (not this 
other Tom Smith, but the other other Tom Smith) is Thomas Asshe- 
ton Smith, whose life was published a short time ago, and whose ad- 
Ventures are to be outdone by those in the present volume. We have 
no wish to decide between tho two. It is certainly a wonder to us that 





their sporting lives. The present hero ought to have broken his when 
he was a boy, and was left hanging by one hand to a lath forty feet 
from the ground. Escaping this time, he ought to have been shot a 
fow months later, when he received a full charge in his head. When 
once he had survived these two mishaps, it was porhaps natural that no 
amount of falls should harm him, and that he should be able, as he boasted, 
to reduce falling to a science. It must be evident from his escapes 
that he had an iron constitution and great presence of mind. The 
latter quality was most conspicuous when, being on a visit to Lord 
Fitzhardinge, he saw his host’s two favourite bull-dogs tearing over 
the lawn after him, and he had nerve enough to throw down his red 
handkerchief and halloo them towards it. Yet he was not a more 
hard rider and sportsman, as we might conclude from the general stories 
of him, and from his saying that a man who would shoot a fox would 
shoot his own father. He made a plan for the sewerage of London and 
for the Thames Embankment which might almost have served as a 
model for the works of the Metropolitan Board. He also invented a 
locomotive battery on the plan of an iron-clad ship, which was pro- 
nounced by the Ordnance Department a decided novelty, though “ cir- 
cumstances did not call for its adoption at present.” 

Reports on the Natural History and Habits of Salmonoids in the 
Tweed and Its Tributaries. Published by authority of the Tweed Fishery 
Commissioners. (Blackwood.)—The Commissioners of the Twoed 
Fisheries drew up a certain number of questions on the habits of salmon, 
and sent them round to persons of authority, either as practical fishermen 
or as writers on pisciculture. All the answers given are published in order, 
and enriched with a table of experiments. We find, of course, many 
differences of opinion, especially on the question whether grilse develop 
into salmon, The Superintendent of the Tweed Water Bailiffs says it is 
proved by experience that grilse do not become salmon, for “a kelt 
grilse marked in March or April last was recaptured in August a clean 
grilse.” Other fishermen coincide with him, but, on the other hand, Sir 
William Jardine says authoritatively, ‘“ grilse becomes salmon after hay- 
ing spawned; heifer becomes cow after having calved.” Dr. Giinther, 
of the British Museum, says the same; and Mr. Stoddart remarks that 
if grilse do not become salmon, lambs never become sheep. Most of the 
answers agree as to the reasons why the salmon take flies which are 
unlike anything in nature. They think the flies something good to eat, 
something of the shrimp order, just as an Englishman orders a dish at 
the 7rois Fréres without the faintest idea of its composition. Among 
experiments with marked fish we notice that a smolt of an ounce put 
back in the spring of 1854 was caught in July, 1855, as a grilse of 
3}1b., and that a kelt grilso weighing 2lb. on March 31, 1858, had 
developed into a salmon of 8lb. in four months. The largest salmon 
caught in the Tweed weighed 72lb. 

May and Her Friends, By E. M. B. (F. Warne.)—A girl's story, 
rather too long, and studiously moral. Wo can recommend it, however, 
to the class which considers Miss Yonge the greatest of novelists, and 
indeed to all who are not either spoiled by sensationalism or made over- 
critical by familiarity with the highest models. 

A Travers Champs. Flanories. Par le Chevalier de Chatelain. 
(Rolandi.)—The Chevalier de Chatelain is well known as a translator 
of English pootry. He is also, we believe, an Anglomanc. If we 
remember rightly he was some time back a candidate for the Flitch of 
Dunmow, when the comic papers reported his speech in genuine Gallic 
English. All these characteristics of the worthy Chevalier ought to 
combine to make us cast a favourable eye on this book of original 
French poetry. But unfortunately, gods, men, and columns are not to be 
influenced so easily. We may fairly say that our requirements from 
French verse are higher than from English verse, for the very reason 
that they are more seldom satisfied. The Chevalier must attribute our 
coldness to our climate, and to the east wind which has lately visited us 
in such abundance. 

The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art. 1867. By John Timbs, 
F.S A. (Lockwood.)—The industry of Mr. Timbs’s scissors cannot be 
too highly commended. Scarcely a fact escapes their watchful snip. 
Wo seem to be jesting, but we speak seriously, and any one who will try 
to collect hard, dry results, year after year, will find that he has not 
chosen the most cheerful task in trying to benefit Mr. Gradgrind. 

The Vicar of Southbury’s Story. A Christmas Poem. By a Poot. 
(Alfred W. Bennett.) A Wreath of Shamrocks, By John K. Carey 
(Leo). (Dublin, M‘Gee.)—More verse, and unluckily mere verse, 
though the author of the second volume writes with a good deal of Irish 
national spirit. His ballads are almost entirely patriotic, of the 
patriotism of "98. Almost the only point to be noticed in the first 
volume is that it discusses the comparative guilt of premeditated 
murder and manslaughter in a strain that would edify Mr. Walpole. 

Routledge’s Ready Reckoner. By John Heaton. (Routledge.)—This book 
is said to contain 63,000 calculations. We have not counted them, and it is 
needless to say that we have not tested many of them. Of course the 
value of such a book lies in its accuracy, and a few of the more difficult 
sums taken at a venture inspire confidence in the rest. With this con- 
fidence we pronounce the book invaluable, and no one who is armed 
with it need shrink from the arithmetical puzzles put by Mr. Gladstone 
in the House, or the fearful question which Mr. Matthew Arnold told 


both the Smiths did not break their necks at a very early period of | his friend Arminius to put to Lord Lampington. 
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The Wifes Peril. A Romance. By J.I. Lockhart. Three volumes. | not repulsive subject, this little book is worthy of much Praise ang 


(Saunders and Otley.) —A Mrs. Radcliffe book, which has come into the 
world almost a century too late. There is a good deal in it about sub- 
terranean passages and robbers, but we had not the patience to pluck 
out the heart of its mystery, and it is too prosy to reward any greater 
perseverance. 

Disenchanted, and Other Tales. By Harriett Power. (Saunders, 
Otley, and Co.)—These are fair average stories, which may have 
figured, or might figure, in fair average magazines. The best idea in 
them is in the first story, where the mode of proposal adopted by a 
diffident young man, and the consequences entailed by it, are amusing 
enough. The young man is in love with a dark-haired girl, and sends 
a letter to her at Paris by the hands of a friend. The friend is charged 
to give her the note at the opera, and does give the note to the only 
dark-haired girl in the company. But unfortunately the girl to whom 
the note was addressed has followed the prevailing fashion, and dyed 
her hair red, so that the proposal is made to another. The idea wants 
working out in Miss Power's hands. 

Emily's Choice. An Aastralian Tale. By Maud Jeanne Franc. 
(Sampson Low.)—There is nothing peculiarly Australian in this tale, 
nor indeed much of anything noticeable. It tells the story of a minister’s 
wifo, and moralizes to a very great extent on religious tea and prayer 
meetings. We are told that dancing is not Christianity in Australia, 
yet probably the authoress or her characters would say the same of 
dancing in England. 

A Thousand and One Gems of English Poetry. Selected and arranged 
by Charles Mackay, LL.D. (Routledge.)—Dr. Mackay’s name is a 
sufficient voucher for the creditable way in which these selections have 
been made. The editor's original intention was to begin with Chaucer 
and end with the poets of the last generation. But his publishers per- 
suaded him to include the works of living poets, and his own among the 
number, Opinions may be divided as to the wisdom of this departure 
from the first object of the volume. 


An Address delivered by Way of Inaugural Lecture. February 7, 
1867. By the Rev. William Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History. (Oxford: J. Parker.)—We are glad of the opportunity of 
reading a revised edition of the lecture, which was not sufficiently 
reported, and from which so much would necessarily be expected. Of 
course such an address is purely an introduction, and at best is a promise 
of what is to come. But some men’s introductions are worth more 
than the complete works of other men, and often the introduction to a 
book is read by many who never dream of going further into the book 
itself. Mr. Stubbs speaks worthily of the prospects of modern histori- 
cal study, and pays a fitting tribute to some of his predecessors, both to 
Arnold whom he calls the prime mover of this generation, and to Gold- 
win Smith, whom he admires as sincerely as any of his hearers for his 
learning, acuteness, earnestness, and eloquence. We hope the memory 
of the late Professor will not militate against the proper appreciation of 
Mr. Stubbs, and that he may do his work in Oxford so well that his 
successor may not feel any of that doubt hinted at in the opening 
sentences of this lecture, where Mr. Stubbs talks of being called upon 
‘to address an academic, I may even say an educated audience.” 


Medical Students of the Period. By R. Temple Wright, M.D. (Black- 





wood.}—With the exception of some parts, which deal with a painful if 


general reading. Its sketch of the routine pursued at th 


) Various 


| hospitals, of the course of study, the general run of patients, and thy 


modes in which they are treated, may be taken as true to the life and 
as corrective of some of the false reports under which students ‘ion 
suffered. Dr. Wright is of opinion that medical students work too — 
to be dissipated. Their examinations become stiffer and stiffer eve 
year. Early lectures must be attended, and some of the lecturers not 
content with an audience, ask a number of questions on the subject. 
matter of the discourse. Doctors no longer translate “ cubare molliter” 
“to smoke quietly,” deriving the Latin verb from the island of Cuba 
They incur the displeasure of ladies by writing books on unpleasant 
subjects, one lady exclaiming indignantly that she never could have 
expected a friend, who when young had been such a flirt, to write on 
entozoa. Whether the ladies will approve of Dr. Temple Wright's book 
is of course beyond our power to determine. But if they can make up 
their minds to skip what is clearly out of their province, they will 
probably derive much amusement from the rest. We would gladly 
find room for some of the anecdotes told either of doctors, or patients 
or children, But if we once began we should never stop, as Dr. Temple 
Wright himself seems to find, for he is not content with new stories or 
apropos stories, but brings in some which are not to be referred to either 
head. This is indeed one of a doctor’s privileges. 


Our Children: Sketched from Nature in Pencil and Verse. (Dean and 
Son.)—An unpretending little publication, the sketches having been 
taken for family amusement, and having gradually enlarged their 
circle of appreciative admirers. If it is our duty as critics to find fault, 
we are for once disposed to shirk our duty, or at tho most to say that 
the tribe of children peopling these pictures are too short in the noses, 
But they are very pleasant, playful little children, and we can cite a new 
household in which they have made themselves friends. 


Little Folks. Twenty pictures. By Oscar Pletsch. (F. Warne and 
Co.)—We noticed some similar pictures the other day, and it seems to 
us that too short a time has elapsed since then, for such exactly iden- 
tical faces to come forward with new names and different legends. The 
two little girls in the first picture are the two little girls in the former 
volume with scarcely a change; and the local atmosphere of all the 
plates is once more distinctively German. If Herr Pletsch had waited 
till next Christmas this repetition would not have been detected, and his 
drawings would then have received all the praise to which they are 
entitled without this abatement. 


The Rob Roy onthe Baltic. By J. Macgregor, M.A. (Low, Son, and 
Marston.)—There is not the same freshness in Mr. Macgregor’s account 
of his second cruise as in his first little book, which we reviewed at 
length. And yet we should expect more from a cruise through the 
lakes of Sweden and along the Baltic coast (in a steamer, it is true) to 
Copenhagen. Mr. Macgregor is as good-humoured as ever: he meets 
with the same hairbreadth ‘scapes, he has grandmothers brought to 
the shore on their grandsons’ backs to watch him, he drags his canoe 
through fields and forests, he distributes tracts, if they are not reduced 
to powder by being packed up with hard biscuits. But there wasa 
sameness even in his first work, and his observation was so much con- 
fined to his vessel that he could not sketch us enough of the now 
countries he visited. This time he is even more cautious. 











BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Chapman and Hall—Ireland and Her Churche?, by 
James Godkin; Begg'd at Court, by Charles Knight. 

Rivington and Co.—The Greek Testament Critically 
Revised, by the Rev. T. H. Candy. 

Tinsley Brothers—The Tallauts of Barton, by Joseph 
Hatton, 3 vols. 

Richard Bentley —The Flying Scud, by Charles Clarke, 
2 vols. 

John Russell Smith—Transactions of the Logerville 
L terary Society. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—Outlines of English 
Grammar, by W. 8. Dalgleish. 

C. W. Wood—The Heroes of Crampton. 

James Walton—Latin Exercises, by C. P. Mason. 

Jvseph Masters—Hymns and Lyrics for the Seasons 
of the Church, by the Rev. Gerard Moultrie. 

G. Routledge and Sons—Dante's luferno, by H. W. 
Longfellow. 

W. H. Hughban, Newton-Stewart—Estclle, and Other 
Poems, by E. FE. Hughan. 

Bell and Daldy—The Fssays of Etia and Eliana, by 
Charles Lamb. 

Longman and Co.—A Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art, by W. T. Brande and Rev. C. W. Cox, 3 
vols. ; Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines, by Robert Hunt, 8 vols.; Calendar of State 
Papers relating to Ireland, 1574-1535; The Social and 
Political Dependence of Women; History of the 
Machine-Wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures, by 
W. Felkin; Irish Homes and Irish Hearts, by Fanny 
Taylor. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—Turkey and the Crimean 
War, by Rewr-Admiral Sir A. Slade; Poems in Classical 
Metres and Quantity, by Valerius. 

Edmonston and Douglas—British Archaic Sculptur- 
ings, by Sir J. Y. Simpson; Reminiscences of Scottish 
Lite and Character, by . B. Ramsay. 

T. and T. Clark—The Immaculate Conception, by Dr. 
Edwerd Preu 8; System of Biblical Psychology, by F. 
Delitzsch. 

Saunders, Otley, and Co.—Briars and Thorns, by 
Blanche Marryat. 

W. Sketlington—The Inspration of Scripture, by 
G. Warington. 

Bemrose and Lothian—Parkin Jeffcock, by John T. 
Jeticock, 





Macmillan and Co,—Spencer’s Faery Queen, by G. 
W. Kitchen. 

Christian Knowledge Society—Astronomy without 
Mathematics, by E. B. Denison. 

Sampson Low and Co.—Paris Guide, illustrated. 

Houlston and Wright—The Means and the End, or 
the Chaplain's Secret, by Mrs. H. H. B. Paull. 

John Murray—Wages and Earnings of the Working 
Classes, by L.. Levi. 

Trubner and Co.—King Arthur, by J. S. 8S. Glennie. 

Jackson, Walford, and Co.—The Young Man setting 
out in Life, by William Guest ; The Congregational 
Psalmist. 





It is particularly requested that all applications 


Sor copies of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 


cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Half-Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. 7d.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; by 
post, 7d. 


NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
CONTRIBUTORS. —The Editor cannot under- 
take the responsibility of returning MS. of which 
he cannot avail himself. It is suggested that Cor- 





| respondents and Contributors should keep Copies 


of such Documents as they value. - 
READING CASES, 
THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or News- 
Agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Straud. 





I REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA 
(also called EPPS'S HOM(EOPATHIC COCOA). 
The very agreeable character of this preparation has 

rendered it a general favourite. Invigorating and 

sustaining, with a refined and grateful flavour de- 
veloped by the special mode of Preparation applied, 
this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage for break- 
fast by thousands who never used Cocoa before. “Cocos 
siands very much higher than tea or coffee,” Dr. Has- 
sall says, ‘aud contains every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body.” 

It is made simply by pouring boiling water or milk 
on the preparatiou as sold. }!b., 4lb., and lb. packets 


RISTOL HARBOUR RAILWAY 
STOCK, with Guaranteed Interest, payable Hulf- 
yearly, at 5 per cent. per annum till 31st December, 
1871, and thereafter at 4} per cent. in perpetuity. The 
Stock can be taken and payment made in sums of £109, 
£5), or £20, or in multiples of these sums. Applications 
to be made to the undersigned at the Bris:ol and Exeter 
Railway Office, Bristol, from whom any further requl- 

site information may be obtained. 

ARTHUR MOORE, Secretary. 








gous AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide amd 

upon the prineipal towns in South Australia. D 





negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 
Scotlaud; National Bank, Treland ; and at the Company's 
Oilices, 54 Old Broad street, Loudon. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 








C APTAIN WHITE'S ORI ENTAL 
PICKLE, CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY 
PASTIE, 
Curry Powder. and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, aud Wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Quee® 
Soho square, Loudvn 
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New South Wales Government 
Loan for £832,000. 











1. The New South Wales Government, by their Agents, Tae Ortentat Bank 
CorPORATION, offer for disposal by Tender the above Loan, which is a charge on the 
Consolidated Revenue of the Colony, authorised by the Acts of the Colonial Legislature, 


96 Vic., No. 14, and 27 Vic., No. 14. 
2. The Loan is to be issued in Bonds of £100, £500, and £1,000 each, bearing 


interest at 5 per cent. per annum from 1st January, 1867, payable by Coupons half-yearly 
in London and Sydney. The Principal money to be paid off on the Ist January, 1895. 


3. Copies of the Acts and Bonds can be seen at the Office of the Agents. 


4. The lowest price that will be accepted for the Bonds is £85 10s. for every 
£100, and the terms of issue are 


£10 Os. per cent. on Application. 
25 Os. " on Ist July (less Coupon of £2 10s.) 


25 Os. ‘ on Ist September. 
25 10s. . on Ist December. 


£85 10s. 


5. Scrip Certificates will be issued to Subscribers on Allotment, and exchanged for 
Bonds on the payment of the Instalments in full. 

6. Subscribers paying in full on Allotment, or at the dates of the several Instal- 
ments, will receive a discount of 5 per cent. on their payments. 

7. The above Loans are for the extension of Public Works in the Colony of 
New South Wales, of a reproductive character, including Railways, Telegraphs, Harbours, 
River Navigation, and Roads. 


8. All Tenders must be made in the annexed form, and will be received by the 
Agents for the Loan on and after Monday next, until the amount of the Loan is subscribed, 
but not beyond the 20th instant, at Two o'clock. All applications will be recorded, and 


considered strictly in the order in which they are received. 


9. Forms of Tenders can be obtained from the Agents for the Loan, and from 
the Brokers, Messrs. Sreer, LAwrorp, and Cuerron, and Messrs. J. and A. ScRIMGEOUR. 





Oriental Bank Corporation, Threadneedle Street, London, May, 1867. 





FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To THe ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 


I enclose the sum of £ and request that you will allot me £ in 
Bonds of the New Sourn WALES GoveRNMENT LOAN, authorised by the Acts 26 Vic., 
No. 14, and 27 Vic., No. 14; and I hereby agree to accept such Bonds as may be allotted 
to me, and to pay the instalments when due, in terms of your Advertisement of 10th 


May, 1867.—I am your obedient servant, 


Name in fullssccccescecessecsscceccscccccecseceeeeseeccessscasecasevenenssesanersess 
Profession Or Business secseccereseeesesersesecsesesseecesceccesscssessssessen ens 
Address scssocsercressscsesccccececccccceccccesecesesssssnecesoasenesecsssuneaee senses 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no pcssible test can it be distinguished from real 
silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 

















w B .| : ° os 

SEelye | Ze 3 

S23) 83 | ES |gus 

se_e2\ sa |} a = 

Sea) | ee 3 

£s.a.£8,d/$ 8,d.£5.d. 

12 Table Forks ...000...+-.{1 1802 002 402100 
12 Table Spoons ..........,L 13 02 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks........0.,4 4911001 1201150 
12 Dessert Spoons .,..+-../1 4011001120115 0 
12 Tea Spoons ......0....,21601 001 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls../0 10 00 12 0u 12 0:0 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles weeceeee-/2 590 800 800 90 
9001000110 


1 Gravy Spoon ........+.|9 6 60 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ..|2 340 400 40/0 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 0 180 200 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ....9 260 360 860 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers....j1 401100110 01 10 0 
1 Butter Kuife,, ‘fo 260 400 560 60 
1 Soup Ladle ......+++0-.|9 10 0/0 12 0.0 16 00 17 0 
1 vo cpsiteacmlmaeaanaaan * 330 460 460 50 








Total..cecccccccees|9 199,12 9 013 9 614173 
Any article tobe had singly at the same prices. An 
onk chest to contain the above, and a relative number 
of knives, &c., £2 15s, Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 
&c., at proportionate prices, All kinds of replating 
done by the patent process, 


(HUTLERS , Weesented — The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON’s, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large - 
ness of the sales. 














on 2 
RTIETEE 
| =s | 8 ae 
Ivory Handles. [5 /+38 | 82 
| om | - 
ja a i 
s. d. js! d./s. d. 
3}-inch ivory handles ......+-....13 0/10 6/5 0 
84-inch fine ivory balance handles...18 0 14 0/5 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles......21 0 16 0|}45 9 
4-inch fineivory handles...........28 0 20 0/8 6 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 35 0 27 0 |12 0 
Ditto, with silverferules......-....42 0 35 0 |13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules55 0 |45 0 |IS 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles .....25 019 0|7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern...... - 0 [54 0 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives' 
and Forks, per Dozen. | 
White bone handles ..........+.+-jI1 0/8 6 26 
Ditto balance handles........++...23 0 17 0/4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders ..../18 0 15 6) 4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles. 12 6/9 613 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives aud 
forks and carvers. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H., the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGLE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of €C0 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stover, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 8, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, aud 6 Perry's 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 
C VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leatber Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on applicatiou 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 
EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE.—Anu Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FUKNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 23 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, W. 


URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality. 
See Lancet and Dr. Hassali’s Report. 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen, and 
Wholesale of the Manuiacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—ALL OUR 
FACULTIKS.—Almist all disorders of the 
human body are distinctly to be traced to impure blowd. 
The purification of that fluid is the first step towards 
health. Holloway's Pills recommend themselves to tue 
attention of all sufferers; no injurious consequences 
can result trom their use, no mistake can be made in 
their admivistration. In indigestion, confirmed dys- 
pepsia, and chronic constipation, the must beneticial 
effects have been and always must be obtained from the 
wholesome power exerted by these purifying Pills over 
the digestion. Persons whuse lives were a coutirmed 
series of sufferings bave been restured to ease, strength, 
and perfect health by Holloway’s Pills, after the frui.- 
Jess trial of the whole pharmacupeeia of physic. , 














p ots: . AND BEST. 
> AND YACHTING GLASSES. 
V and J. BURROW, MALVERN.— 


e London Agents—Wales and McCulloch, 22 
Tndgate hill, and 56 Cheapside; Arnold, 72 Baker street, 
Ww. 


pos JUDGES USE THEM. 
pAvereeres CATALOGUES, POST 
FREE. 


W and J. BURROW, MAL VERN.— 

e London Agents—Wales and MeCulloch, 22 
Ludgate hill, and 56 Cheapside ; Arnold, 72 Baker street, 
W. 





BY BURROW’S GLASSES. 


BY RROW’S POCKET BAROMETERS. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 


Canpevapra, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


(ptiee> CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lis. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 


LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
strect.—Kstablished 1807. 


QANSFLECTUM JUPONS.— 
s The Demi, 15s ¢d. 
The Demi-Gemma, 10s 6d. 
Thomson's Plastique, 78 6d, 108 6d, and 12s 6d. 
na Elegant in form and moderate in prop ortion.”—Le 
‘ollet. 





AppLey Bourne, 37 Piccadilly. 


pa vcs JUPONS, 10s 6d.— 
Made from pretty striped Chambray cloths. 
Pompadour Jupons, 253. No steel used. 
“ A celebrated maker of Jupons.”—Art Journal, 
App.ey Bourne, 37 Piccadilly. 





Just published, 2d; sent by the Author for 3 


1 rhe tampa, 
GLINESS and BEAUTY; bein ct 
Pamphlet descriptive of articles and anaes 


for improving the appearance. 


By : 
High Holborn, London. y ALEX. ROSS, 143 


owt FLY is the acting ingredi 
in ALEX. ROSS’S CANTIIH ARIDES OIL, ent 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair, ae 
53 6d, and 10s 61.; sent by post for 54, 84 ‘end tif 
stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holbora. Le 

all Chemists, oF, London, ang 





ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Cone 

cured in one day, by using ALEX a 
CHIROPO. This preparation gradually dias sive nn 
ome a few hours, removing the very root. Py; . _ 
sent by post for 60 stamps. 248 High Hol and nal 
and all Chemists. , oh Mctbora, Londen, 


iia 
HAle-cu RLING FLUID, 248 yj h 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'g CURLS, 
FLUID curls Lidies' or Gentlemen's Hair immedian® 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 64, 53 61, and Ls 64: seut f y 
for 54, 84,and 144.stamps. Had of all Chemists, wis 


es 
REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn 
London.—ALEX. ROS3'3 HAIR DYE produse. 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is perme 
nent, aud perfectly naturalin eet. Price 33 6d 53 64, 
and 10s 6d; seut by post for 54, 84, aud 144 gt . 
and all Chemists. P . semen, 











nina 
i pain DESTROYER. — 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA 

TORY removes superfluous hair from the face neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 33 6d, 5s 6a 
4 ” 


and 10s 6d; seut for 54, 84, aud Lid stamps, 
all Chemists. Ps. Had of 


PIMrLe REMOVER.—AIl Diseases of 

the Skin are improved by one dose of ALEX 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL.  Taey remye 
redness, sallowness, &c. 23 9d and 7s 6d; or post for 4) 
and 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborg 
London, and all Chemists. . 


LEX. ROSS'S ENAMEL (as used by 
£ Madame VESIRIS).—All Linperfections of the 
Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 
produced to the face. Price 103 6d, sent for Staups, 
243 High Holborn, Loudou, and all Chemists. ‘ 


AIR COLOUR WASH.—By Washing 

the head with this beautifully perfumed Wash, 

in seven or teu days the hair assumes its original colour, 

and remains so byau occasional using. 10s 6d, seat for 
stamps. ALEX, ROSS, 248 High Holborn, Lo 

and all Chemists. ° —— 














SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRLNS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cun- 





LAC’ UNDER - CLOTHING. — 
A TROUSSEAU for £20. 

Book of Tllustrations, containing all the New Designs 
in Under-Clothing, including ‘* The Alice,” ‘ Favorite,” 
“Edith,” “ Mande,” “ Beatrice,” “ Dagmar,” “ Prin- 
cess,” and “ Belgravia” Night-Dresses, &c. Also, draw- 
ings of 14 new Criuolines, French Wove Corsets, &c., 
gratis and post free. 

“The illustrations of night-dresses and petticoats are 
very clever and curious, and the amount of information 
in print upon this subject is really wonderful. It has 
been considered in a higher spirit than is usually em- 
ployed in such matters."—Court Journal. 


Mrs. AppLEy Bourne, 37 Piccadilly. 





LARET of the excellent vintage of 1864 

at 123 per dozen, £5 1s per half-hhd., or £10 per 

hhd., duty paid. ‘This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 

disagreeable acidity, »nd of sutficient body to improve 

by keeping. —H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holbora 

hill, and 145 New Bond street, London; aud Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 








LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
vintage of 1864, at 53 per gallon, in four-gallon aud 
six-gallon casks, each complete with tap ani vent peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1835. 
| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 33 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the princip«l 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk labei ; 
cork branded “ Kinahau’s LL Whisky.” 


EPSLINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINK LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampwu row, Kussell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsiue 
Wine in bottles at 3s, 53, and lus each. Luzeuges iu 
boxes at 2s 6danod 4atd eaca. Pepsiue Glodules in 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, aud 6s ud each. 





pPonic BITTERS.— 
Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palataole and 
wholesome, is WATEKS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
Grocers, Ullmen, Coutectioucrs, &., at 50s. a duzeu. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 











“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE” 
is prepared sulely by Lea aud Pesains. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthles® 
imitations, and shuuld see that Lea aud Pegatys’ 
names are Ou wrapper, label, botile, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, aud by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. ChUSSE aud BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BaRcuay aud Sons, Londou, &c., &., and by 
Grocers aud Oilimen universally. 


FRAGRANT SOAP.— 

Tne celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 
is famed for its delightiul fragrauce aud benelizial eifect 
on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J, FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fiuing Candles. Sold by Cueuusta, Vii aud 
Italiau Warehousemen, and others. 

*,* Use noother. See name on each tablet. 
Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in 
London, at his resideuce, 9 Grosvenor st., Grosveuor sy. 
ARTIFICIAL TEEIH. Important improvemaat, aad 
great reduction in prices. 


h R EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
i SURG EON-DENTLSI, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inveutor and exclusive patentee of 
Artiticial Teeth on a soft, elastic, cuemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fasteaings 
are required; they are more natural, duravle, aad com- 
fortavle than any yet introiuced, and are about the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus Combining ligutuess aud 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
titted ou a perfectly paiuless principle, and supplied at 
charges wituin tue reach of all. 

Clergymen, Lesturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it cum- 
bines complete euuuciatiou and perfect mastication. 
Consultation free. 

Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name 


M R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
a DENTIST, 52 (leet street, has iutroduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCKIPLION of ARLIFICLAL 
TEETLH, tixed without 5PAKLNGS, wires, or ligatures, 
‘They so perfectly resemble tue natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished frum the origina:s by tue closest observer ; 
they will never Cuauge colvur or decay, aud will de fouad 
supeFior to auy teeth ever belore used. Luis metaod dues 
not require the @xtracuon of rvots, or any patutul opera: 
tion, aud will support aud preserve leetu Luat are louse, 
and is guarauteed to resture aruculation aud mastica 
tiou. Decayed weeth stupped aud ceudered svaad aod 
useful iu mastication, 

52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 

















Martiu’s lane, Canuon street, Loadon. 
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MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


enectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Respe ‘te with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 


Parisian taste wi 


noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore street, London, W. 








SEWING MACHINES. 
pURCHASERS SHOULD SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 
FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 


In additi 


on to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Curding, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
e at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 


uffl : . - . 
cos B ff its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 


fastens 0 
the highest pre 


mium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1860. 
ee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. 


Agents Wanted. 


mmitt 
Copy of Co ORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 


‘Address—F L 








SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


ized on Five Occasions during the Season of 
Pare by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of SAXONY. 
Separate Occasions during the Season of 1865 
On Four Sey Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

Once by His MAJESTY the KING of HOLLAND, 
And onee by His MAJESTY the KING of PRUSSIA, 
Again during the Season of 1866 they were Patronized 
op four Occasions by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 





SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS ere in'daily 
use in the Roya) Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral ; in the 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 
ton; in Hyde Park; in Victoria Park; in Battersea 
Park, and in many hundreds of the principal Gardens 
in the Kingdom, as well as abroad, where their merits 
bave been fully tried and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are all 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of can be at once returned. Their great durability, 
simplicity of construction, and ease in working give 
them a decided superiority over all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do ther work 
on uneven as well as on level lawns in a much neater 
manner than the Scythe, at half the expense, and it is 
quite immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

Illustrated Circulars sent free on application. 

A, SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOP ER, 


STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, coruer of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceaiing 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48,and 5s 





er Team. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s ani 2s 61 per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCADP, 83 6d per 


Team. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per reain. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s aud 6s 6d per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43 ; ruled, 43 9d 


ream, 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 53; ruled, 53 6d per ream. 
E CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 64, 6s 6d, and 
78 6d per 1,000, 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
8 6d and 3s per 1,000. 
‘ = BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls 
er 100, 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICK-LIST of Inkstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Puoiographic Albums, Writing Cuses, &c., post free. 
Established 1341, 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES PREVENTED 
BY THE USE OF : 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 


This unrivalled Skin Svap, if used daily, imparts a clear 
and healthy appearance, aud acts as an effectual preveu- 
live of infectious diseaces. See medical testimony, aud 
the Lancet, &c., &e. 

To behad in Tablets Gd aud 1s each, of all Chemists, 
and Wholesale of 

W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
London. 


LMOND FLAVOUR — 
i PRESTON’S ESSENCE of BITTER ALMONDs., 
oem Prussic Acid. This delicious Essence may 
p~ safely used for flavouring Custards, Blaucmanges, 
c., aud all kinds of Pastry. Sold retail by Chemists, 
“—— &c., in bottles ls. and 1s 6d. each. 

olesale — PRESTU) SONS, 
street, Ec TON and SONS, 83 Leadenhall 


HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
hoekth and longevity, by the proper mastication of 
oe ,OWLAND'S VDONTO, or Pearl Deutifrice, 
—* & pearl-luke whiteness to the teeth, eradicates 

tar aud spots of incipient decay, Strengthens the 
| vey and Bives a pleasing fragrauce to the breatu. 
f ~od 9d per box. Svid by Cuemists and Per- 


*,* Ask for“ ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 














BENSON’S WATCHES & CLOCKS, 


By special appointment to 
H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Prize Medal, London, Class 83; Dublin, Class 10. 
WATCHES—Chronometers, Keyless, Repeaters, Chro- 
nographs, &c. 
CLOCKS—For Dining and Drawing Rooms, Carriages, 
Churches, &c. 
JEWELLERY—Specialities in Monograms, Crystals, 
Diamonds, and Fine Gold. 
PLATE, and WORKS of ART in Bronze, by leading 
Artiste. 
PRICES and DESCRIPTIONS, see Illustrated Pam- 
phlet, post free. 
Watches and Clocks sent. to all parts of the world. 
J. W. BENSON, 25 Old Bond Street. 


Steam Factory and City Show Rooms, 


58 and 60 Ludgate Hill. 


Paris Exhibition, 1867, English Section, Class 23. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
CENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 





The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C.R. SMITH, Manager. 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER 
PURIFYING COMPANY (Limited). 


PATENT CISTERN FILTER, charged solely with 
animal charcoal. The latest patented filter in general 
use, and requiring when once fixed no attention what- 
ever. Patronized and used by Her Majesty the Queen 
at Osborue, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the 
élite of the medical profession, and at the Fusilier 
Guards’, Middlesex, 8t. George's, German, and London 
Hospitals, and at the Regeut’s Park and Tower Bar- 
racks, and numerous institutions, breweries, &c. 

Professor Frankland, F.R.S., in his analysis of the 
waters for December, 1366, in the report to the Roegis- 
trar-General, states, “ With regard to the filtration of 
this water [New River] through animal charcoal, it will 
be observed that, although the total daily domestic 
supply of a house on Haverstock Hill has passed 
through the sawe filler for seven months, the animal 
charcoal still retaius practically unimpaired its power of 
abstracting organic impurities.” 

*,* The above filter was supplied by this Company. 

The filters may be seen in Operation, and full partica- 
lars obtained, on application to the Secretary, at the 
offices, 157 Strand, Loudon, W.C. (four doors from 
Somerset House). 


GAccease TED WHEAT PHOS- 

PHATES, recommended by Dr. Trtuury Fox.—A 
Dietetic Preparation supplying an important deticiency, 
in the ordinary food of Luvalids and Children, KESPE- 
CIALLY in BREAD and MILK. Sold in bottles at 1s, 
2s, aud 386d each. None geuuine without Trade Mark, 

Prepared by I. MORSON aud SON, 31, 33, and 124 
Southampton row, London, W.C. 

Agents—Be!l and Co., Chemists, Oxford street ; 
Barclay and Sons, Farringdon street ; Blake, Sand ford, 
and Co., Chemists, Piccadilly. 














STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCIL. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lauudress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHB EVER USED, 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON aud CO., Glasgow and Loudon, 
T= INVIGORATIVE NERVLNE 
ESSENCE.—Tue most scieutilically prepared and 
most powerfully nuiritive cordial ever imiruduged ; re- 
stores to their normul condition all tue secretivas, on the 

integrity of which perfect healih aepends. Lt is 4 speciii 
for webility of all kiuds, aud trom iis Coutaining, a.uong 
other ingredients, pepsine and phuspaae of soda, will 
prove highiy benencial to the uervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 88. per bottle, or four quantities iu one for 22s, 
Soule agents, Messrs. Baumgarten aud Cy., 620 Oxforu 
street, W.U., and 8, Cullum street, Feuchurch street, 
K.C., Loudon. 











LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
BONUS MEETING, 1867. 

The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 3.2 
January last, for the declaration of the Eighth Bouus, 
showed, 

1, As TO THE PRoGREss OF THE Socrery, 
That during the quinquennial period which terminated 
on the 3 th June, 1856, 

New Assurances for the total sum of £1,518,18!, and 
yielding £50,497 in Annual Premiums, had been effected, 
of which sums the former exceeded by £31,811, and the 
latter by £2,392, the corresponding items of any previous 
period ; that 

The Income had increased from £195,100 to £215,327 
per annum; and that 

The Assurance Fund, after payment of £85,393 on 
account of Bouwus at the last Division, had risen fro.n 
£1,422,191 to £1,619,539. 

2. As TO THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE Socrery, 
That the Assets on the 30th June, 1866, 

WO cosccecs ose0seese ~eee0s6ee see - £1,619,539 14 8 
Aud the Liabilities on the same date.. 1,343,708 19 2 

Leaving a surplus of ........ £275,830 15 6 
ae after setting aside £50,000 as a special reserve 
und, 
The Available Profit was £225,830 15s. 64., of which 
sum £225,000 was recommended for division. 

3. As To Tue Resutrs or Take Drvistox, 

That the portion of this sum of £225,000—viz., five- 
——_ or £187,500—which fell to the Assured, would 
ylelda 

Reversionary addition to the Policies of £272,582, 
averaging 45 per Cent., or varying, with the different 
ages, from 32 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid 
since the last division ; and that the 

Cash Bonus, which is the exact equivalent of such 
Reversionary Bonus, would average 26 per ceat. of the 
like premiums. 

The Report explained at length the nature of the 
investments and the bases of the cilculations, the 
results of which, as above shown, are emiuently 
favourable. 


The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1372, and persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at tht 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later assurers. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, the Report above 
mentivned, and a detailed account of the proceedings 
of the Bonus meeting, can be obtained from any of tue 
Society's Agents; or of 

GEORGE CULPCLIFFE, Astaary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's square, London, 8.W., 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION,, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th Auzast, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 


£444,000. 

Court or Dreecrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairmaun—WILLIAM SCOTT BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Ksq. Lestock Robert Reid, Es). 

Duncan James Kay, Esq. Joho Binny Key, Es4. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, EB 
Chief Manager—Cuarles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of Englaud ; the Union Bank of 
on. 


The Corporation grant drafis and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Siagapure, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Syduey, ou terms which my 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue cirealac 
notes for the use of travellers by the overlaad route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected wit’ 
India, the purchase and saie of Ladian securities, tue 
safe custody of Ludiaun Goverament paper, the receipt o° 
interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the eifetiss 
of remittances bet weeu the avove-named depeude icies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 ani upwards, re- 
payable at LO days’ notive, aud also for longer periois, 
the terms for wuich may be ascertaiued ou applicadva 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threaduecile street, London, 1367, 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). § 
Subscribel Capital, £75),000. 
Divecrors. 
Lawrorp AcLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-General Heury Pel- , Duncan James Kay, Es1. 
ham ura. Stephen P. Keauard, Usy 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | Robert Suith, Esq, 
George Ireland, Esq. 
Mauager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 


The Dire:tors are prepared to ISSUE DEBEN- 
TURES on the following terms, viz.:—For one year, at 
5 per cent.; for three years, at 5}; and for five years 
aud upwards, at 6 per cent. per anuam. 

Applications for particulars to be mals at the 0 five 
of we Company, Palmerstoa Buildiags, Ol. Broad 


street, Londou, E.C.—isy order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
Livery one should therefure provide against them. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR £6 PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Lujury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &.),. 
May be secured by av Aunual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 58 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘The oldest established aud largest Company in the 
World insuring agaiast 
ACCIDENTS OF EVEKY DESCRIPTION. 
64 Cornhill, E.C.; aud 10 Regent street, S.W. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 














INDIGESTION. 
NJORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
a Geutle Aperient aud Powerful Conic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles 1s 14d, 23 94, aul Lis.) 
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PIGS AND POULTRY. 
PROFITABLE PIGS: How to Breed, 


Feed, aud make them Pay. Illustrated. Fcap., 1s. 


EGGS and POULTRY as a SOURCE 
of WEALTH. Illustrated wrapper. Feap., ls. 


London: VrirtvE and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster 
tow, E.C, 


TO COALOWNERS AND COLLIERY 
COMPANIES. 


COAL and COAL-MINING. By 
Warincton W. Smytu, M.A., F.R.S., President 
Geographical Society, Chief Inspector of Mines. 
Ilustrated. Post 8yo, 7s 6d. 


“This admirable volame cannot fail to find a large 
class of readers.”"—Mining Journal. 

**Mr. Smyth’s book will be read for the instruction it 
conveys and will be returned to again and again.”"— 
Atheneum. 

“The best account we are acquainted with of the pre- 
gent state of our coal-fields and those of other countries.” 
—Sunday Gazette. 

London: Virtue and Co., 25 Ivy lane, Paternoster 
row, E.C. 


The ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. By 
Roserr Saprne, F.S,A., M.B.A., &c. Demy 8yvo, 
with 200 I\lustrations, price 12s 6d, cloth. 


Divided into Two Parts,a History of the Electric 
Telegraph, and Descriptions of many of the past and 
existing Methods and Apparatus; and all the more 
scientific matter relating to Cable Work. 

* The book is a good one. Whenever we have tested 
Mr. Sabine’s statements from original documents iu our 

ssession, we have found them both correct and clear. 
t is a valuable contribution to the literature of Elec- 
tricity.— Standard. 

* Anybody wishing to know anything about the 
Electric Telegraph cannot do better than read this 
book.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The work isa complete treatise on the subject.”"— 
Morning Star. 


London: Virtus and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster 
row, E.C. 











A BOOK FOR EVERY HOME. 
Just published, price 2s, cloth. 
GOODING’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 


describing the Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment 
of the most common Medical and Surgical Affec- 
tions. A Family Guide in all cases of Accident 
and Emergency, either before or after surgical and 
medica! aid. By Dr. RaLpa Goopine, B.A, 
M.R.C.S., Resident Surgeon to the Ipswich and 
Eost Suffolk Hospital, &c. 


London: Virrvg and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster 
row, > 


NOVELS AND TALES. 
Sir JULIAN’S WIFE: a Tale. By 


Exuma JAne WorBolse. Feap. 8vo, 53. 


NAOMI: or, the Last Days of Jeru- 
salem. By Mrs.J.B. Wess. With View of Jeru- 
salem, and numerous Illustrations by Gilbert and 
Bartlett. 17th Edition, feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


London: Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster 
tow, E.C. 





Just published, price Is. 
A REPLY to a LETTER to the LORD 
BISHOP of CAPETOWN. By Connop Turrt- 
waLr, D.D., Bishop of St. David's. With an Appendix, 
containing the Bishop of Capetown’s Letter. 
Rrvyrncrons: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


GEE TEMPLE BAR for April and May 
for the New Serial Story, 
STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 
By the Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 


ame TEMPLE BAR for May for the 


New Serial Story, 
A LOST NAME. 
By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 
No. LXIL, APRIL, 1367. 


TH 
ConTENTS. 


Italy and the War of 1866. 
The Papal Drama. 
Thomas Hobbas. 
Contemporary Music and Musical Literature. 
New America. 
Mr. Swinburne's Poetry. 
The Hopes and Fears of Reformers. 
Contemporary Literature :—1. Theology and Philosophy 
—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels—3. Science—4. 
History and Biography—5. Belles Lettres. 
London: Trubyner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 














Now ready, price 6s. 


WESTMINSTER 
NEW SERIES. 


REVIEW, 


SUP SP PO 





,°4 222 LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's square, London. 
Founded in 1841. 
PatroN—H.R.H. The Prince of WALES. 
Prestpent—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 82,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Member- 
ship, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and 
ten to town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edi- 
tion), price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT 
ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be held, 
under the Presidency of His Grace the DUKE of 
BUCCLEUCH, K.B., F.R.S., &., at DUNDEE, com- 
mencing on WEDNESDAY, September 4. Notices of 
Papers proposed to be read at the Meeting should be 
sent to the Assistant-Geueral Secretary, G. GRIFFITH, 
Esq., Harrow. 

Members and others who wish to obtain information 
about the locul arrang ts are requested to commu- 
nicate with the Local Secretaries at Dundee. 


N AY 20.—The Masters CHARLES and 
ARTHUR LE JEUNE will perform on the 
GREAT ORGAN in EXETER HALL, and also on 
the PIANOFORTE. Several Solos from the Oratorios 
will also be sung by Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame Cherer, 
and Miss Susan Galton. To commence at Eight o'clock, 
Tickets, specially reserved seats, 10s 64; 5s (numbered) ; 
2s 6d, and 1s each. To be had of Mr. J. Mitchell, Royal 
Library, 33 Old Bond street ; of Keith, Prowse, and Co., 
48 Cheapside; and at Exeter Hall. 
“Two very young organ players, the brothers Le 
Jeune, are making some stir in our world of music.” 
ath 














BY THE REV, J. H INGRAHAM. 
The PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID: 


or, Three Years in the Holy City. Illustrated, 
fcap. 870, 3s 6d. 


The THRONE of DAVID. From the 
Consecration of the Shepherd of Bethlehem to the 
Rebeliion of Prince Absolom. Illustrated, fcap. 
8yvo, 5s. 


The PILLAR of FIRE: or, Israel in 
Bo.dage, Illustrated, foap. 8vo, 5s. 


London: Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster 
tow, E.C, 





BY THE LATE FRANK SMEDLEY. 


FRANK FAIRLEGH. Crown 8vo, 
boards, 2s 6d; cloth, 3s 6d; or with 30 Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank, 8yo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


HARRY COVERDALE’S COURT- 
SHIP. Crown 8vo, boards, 2s 6d; cloth, 3s 6d; or 
ee by H. K. Browne, 8vo, cloth, 


LEWIS ARUNDEL. Crown 8vo, 3s, 
boards; cloth, 4s; or with Illustrations by H. K. 
Browne (Phiz), 8yo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


The COLVILLE FAMILY. Frontis- 
piece and Vignette Title by Phiz. Feap., boards, 
1s 6d; cloth, 2s 6d. 


GATHERED LEAVES. A Collection 
of the Poetical Works of the late Frank E. Smedley, 
Author of “ Frank Fairlegh.” With a Memorial 
Preface by Edmund Yates, a Portrait, and numer- 
ous humorous designs. Printed on superior paper, 
with borders. Imperial 16mo, imitation half 
morocco, gilt edges, 88 6d. 


London: Virtus and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster 
pow E.C, 





“Their performance on the organ at St. Paul's 
Cathedral was truly wonderful—they astonished and 
delighted us all.”—John Goss, Esq., Organist of St 
Paul's Cathedral. 


MHE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
. EXHIBITION at SOUTH KENSINGTON is 
NOW OPEN to the PUBLIC. Admission on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, Vridays, and Saturdays, ls 
each person; on Tuesdays, Half-a-Crown. Season 
tickets, 10s each, may be obtained at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Open from 10 a.m. till 7 p.m. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.— 
The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of the Freneh 
and Flemish Schools,is NOW OPEN. Admission, ls, 
Catalogue, 6d. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F’. B. Caarrerron. 

On Monday, May 13, and during the week, Her 
Majesty's servants will perfurm the highly successful 
Dram», in four Actes, entitled THE GREAT CITY, 
written by Andrew Halliday. The new and charac- 
teristic Scenery, by Mr. William Beverley. Principal 
characters by Messrs. C. Warner, C. Harcourt, F. Morton, 
J. Fitzjames, J. C. Cowper, F. Villiers, W. M‘Intyre, J. 
Rouse, J. Irving, J. B. Johnstone; Misses Madge 
Rebertson, R. G. le Thiere, C. Thompson. Musical 
Director, Mr. J. H. Tully. Dances arranged by Mr. J. 
Cormack. Mr. Edward Stirling, Stage Manager. Pre- 
ceded by the Farce of THAT RASCAL JACK. 

Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven, and 
terminate at eleven. Box office opeu from ten to tive 
daily. 

HE EFFIGY of the DEFUNCT, 
shown in “ Blue Beard's Closet ;” the New Illusion 
of Professor Pepper and Mr. Thomas Tobin. “The 
Tower of London,” with startling effects, musically 
treated by Mr. George Buckland. “‘ A Temporary Star 
on Fire,” in Professor Pepper's Lecture on ** Spectrum 
Anslysis.” Alexandre’s original Ventriloquial Enter- 
tainment; “The Automatic Leotard ;" Dickens's 
“Carol,” read by Mr. Cape; at the ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC, 

















[May 11, 1867, 


DISDERI, 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE Q 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, 


x iO eee 
PSdEs, Photographic Artist to HI 
y Majesty the Emperor Napoleon IIL and the Ie 2 
perial Family; to H.I. Majesty the Emperor of All the 
Russias; also to H.I. Majesty the Queen of Spain nd 
the Royal Family ; to His Majesty the King of Tul: 
to His Majesty the King of Holland; to His Maj yi 
the King of Portugal; to the Imperial Academy f 
Music; Photographer of the Palace of the Universal 
ag ae mee -s 4 : a excellent situation tt 
Mr. Disdéri's Studio enables him to oper. 
of the weather. Semen 


Sr, 

D ISDERI —Her Most Gracious 
MAJESTY the QUEEN, their Royal Highnesses 

the DUKE of EDINBURGH, Prince Leopold, Princes 
Louise, and Princess Beatrice have condescended ~ 
sit for their Portraits toMr. DISDERI. By the STacious 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen, the Portraits of 
Her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses are on gala at 
Mr. Disdéri’s Photographic Establishments in Londog, 
at 70, 71, and 72 Brook street, Hanover sjuare; ig 
Paris, 8 Boulevard des Italiens ; and at all the principal 
Booksellers of Europe. Price: Carte da Visite, |s- 
saan, 2s. Drawing-room Portrait, 23 6d; coloured, 

e. 











ISDERI.—Their Royal Highnesses the 
PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES have 
honoured with a visit the Studio of Mr. DISDERI, and 
have authorized him the sale of all the Portraits taken 
by him of their Royal Highnesses, as well as those of 
Prince Victor and Prince George. Price: Carte de 
Visite, plain or enamel, Is; coloured, 23; Cabinet Por. 
trait, 23 6d. Splendid Portrait of H.R.H., mounted on 
fine-tinted large cardboard, 25 by 19} iuches, price 1 
guinea. 


‘ nl AJ . 

DISDERL—ON | SALE.—Splendid 
ALBUMS of WINDSOR and OSBORNE, photo- 
graphed by Mr. Disdéri, under the immediate patronage 
and the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 
Historical text by Doyne C. Bell, Esq. Thess Albums 
—size, half-sheet columbia, printed in new type, oa 
extra thick plate paper—iuclude thirty-five photographs 
of interiors and exteriors, mounted on extra fine-tinted 
cardboard, and most elegantly bound ia morocco. 
Price: Royal edition of Wiudsor and Osborne, in natural 
photography, 20 guineas each; coloured, 4) guineas, 
Apply to Mr. Disdéri, 70, 71, and 72 Brook street, 
Hanover square; and at Paris, 8 Boulevard des Italiens, 


ISDERI.—ON SALE.—TWENTY- 
FOUR STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS of the IN- 
TERIORS and EXTERIORS of WINDSOR and 
TWENTY-FOUR of OSBORNE. The collection com- 
plete, plain, 1 guinea; coloured, 2 guineas, each set. 
Souvenir of Windsor or Osborne. Sixteen plates, pho- 
tographed by Mr. Disdéri, mounted on cloth, and form- 
ing a handsome book, small 8vo, including the Por- 
traits of Her Majesty the Queen and H.R. H. the Priuce 
Consort. Price, plain, 15s ; coloured, 30s. 
oe Views at 5s; group of the Orleans Family, 











s 
D ISDERI.—NOTICE.—By a New 

Process of Mr. DISDERI’S the CARTE-DE- 
VISITE PORTRAITS are ENLARGED on canvas to 
any size. The public can thus obtain a photographic 
drawing by means of which skilful artists attached to 
the house can, on simple indication—such a3 the colour 
of the complexion, the eyes, and the hair—~obtain a 
splendid and truthful oil painting. Mr. Disderi’s new 
Process is valuable in this respeot, that it avoids the 
tediousness of long sittings, and also adds to the charms 
of oil painting the great advautages of the truthfulness 
and accuracy of photography. Saloons and studios, 
70, 71, 72 Brook street, Hanover square; aud for 
Equestrian Portraits, at Hereford ge, Gloucester 
road, Old Brompton roal; Paris, 8 Boulevard des 
Italiens; Madrid, and Toulon. 


ERRY and CO’S PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 
8 


. 4 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 
Oe 





BOSTONITE 0 6 D 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE } 6 SLATE. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 _ Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 6 _ Do. 
PATENT BOSTONICE 0 6 BOOK SLATE. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSILONITE 1 6 Do. 


Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Lion square, and 
3 Cheapside, Loudon. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Manufactured by LIEBIG'S EXTRACEL of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Marklane, Lonion. Tue only 
sort authorized to be called by the above nims, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose certificate is on every 
jar. Superior and economical stock for beef-te., sou 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak di gestion, and children. Taken with rice, 
arrowroot, sago, &c., @n agreeable and most efficient 
substitute for cod-liver oil. It keeps for years and ia 
any climate. Sold by Fortnum, Masou, and Co., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse and Blackwell, 8. Maw aud Soa, all 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, Grocers, aud whole- 
sale by the Company. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia a3 the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heariburn, Head. 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted for 
Ladies, Children, and [ufants.—DLNNEFORD aud CO., 
Chemists, 172 New Bond street, London; aud of all 
other Chemists throughout the world. 
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THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


a 
MISS JANE. By the Author of “ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 
The FLYING SCUD. By the Author of “ Charlie Thornhill.” 


2 vols. 


sBA GULL (GAVIOTA). 


AUGUSTA BETHELL. 2 vols. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 2 vols. 


Also, nearly ready. 


MAY and SEPTEMBER. By the Hon. Frederick Walpole. 3 


From the Spanish, by the Hon. 


vols. 


MOUNT CARMEL. A Story of Modern English Life. Post 8vo. 
FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By W. Knox 


WIGRAM, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. In post 8vo. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 














NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by HESBA STRETTON.— 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols, PAUL’S COURT- 
SHIP, a Novel, by Hesba Stretton, Author of “ The Clives 
of Burcot.” 











=——— 


Now ready, at all Libraries, a Novel, in 3 vols, 


COUNTING THE COST. 


“The interest is well sustained throughout. Mr. Duthie has both planned his work with care, and spared no 
pains in its execution. He writes simply and clearly.”"—Daily News, 

“The book is attractive to a degree which leads the reader to overlook defects........The story is on the whole 
bright and pleasant.” —Aforning Post. 

“It is an ingeniously constructed aud well written narrative, its tone is excellent t hroughout, and some of the 
ebaracters to whom it introduces us are very pleasantly sketched."—T7he Day. 

“There is much to be learned as well as amusement to be got from a perusal of ‘ Counting the Cost.’ "— 


Morning Adcertiser. 
“The style is never dull, while there are one or two splendidly drawn characters in the story."—Morning Star. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, Publisher, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 








HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 
Dates and Facts relating to the History of Mankind from the most Authentic and Recent 
Records, especially interesting to the Historian, Members of the Learned Professions, Literary 
Institutes, Merchants, and General Readers. 


—__o——— 
TWELFTH EDITION, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 18s, cloth; 21s, half calf; and 24s whole 
calf extra. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS. 

For Universal Reference. 
Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern—The Foundation, Laws, and 
Government of Countries—Their Progress in Civilization, Industry, Literature, Arts, and Science 
—Their Achievements in Arms, and their Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions, and 

particularly of the British Empire. 

By JOSEPH HAYDN. 

TWELFTH EDITION, revised and greatly enlarged by Bensamtn Vincent, Assistant-Secretary 
and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., 44 Dover street, W. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MAY. 
Postage free on application. 
The MAY CATALOGUE of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from MUDIE'S 


SELECT LIBRARY for Sale is also ready for delivery. 

This Catalogue contains:—Baker’s Journey to the Albert N’yanza, Jeaffreson’s Book about 
Lawyers, Livingstone’s Zambesi, Palgrave’s Arabia, Ecce Homo! Felix Holt, Madonna Mary, 
Sweet Seventeen, Rachel's Secret, Gemma, and more than One Thousand other Popular Books, 
at the lowest current prices. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford street. 


eee 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 


(Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. Established 103 Years.) 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS ARE FREELY IN CIRCULATION. 
Country Subscriptions Carriage Free within 100 Miles. 
Between 100 and 200 Miles from London the Return Box paid. 


40 Volumes of Modern Works at a time for £5 5s per annum, 
or 200 Volumes for £21. 


Terms, Lists of New Books, &c., free on application. 
Chief Ofice—15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Office—32 Poultry, E.C. 
Paris Agency—64 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré. 








13 Grear MARLBOROUGH Srreer. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Sixth Edition of New America. 


By W. Herwortn Dixon. 2 vols. 8vo, with Illus- 
trations, 30s. 

QvaRrerty Review.—“ Mr. Dixon's book is the 
work of a keen observer, and it appears at an opportune 
season. Those who would pursue all the varied phe- 
nomena of which we have aitempted an outline, will have 
reason to be grateful to the intelligent and lively guide 
who has given them such a sample of the inquiry. 
During his residence at Salt Lake City Mr. Dixon was 
able to gather much valuable and interesting informa- 
tion respecting Mormon life and society; and the ac- 
count of that singular body, the Shakers, is one of 
the best parts of Mr. Dixon's work.” 


A Trip to the Tropics and Home 


through AMERICA. By the Marquis of Lorne. 
Second Edition, with Illustrations, 15e. 

“The best book of travels of the season.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

From tne Trues, April 19.—“The tone of Lord 
Lorne’s book is thoroughly healthy and vigorous, and 
his remarks upon men and things are well reasoned 
and acute. As records of the impressions left on the 
mind of a young tourist who saw much, and can 
give a pleasant, intelligent account of what he saw, the 


Wild Life among the Pacific 


ISLANDERS, By E. H. Lamont, Esq. 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 18s, 

“ A more curious romance of life and adventure is not 
to be found in the library of travel. A pleasanter 
volume of its kind has not been put forth since the 
year came in. The details of the author's essays at 
escape read almost like lost pages from ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.’ His deliverance is related with as muck 
spirit as the best sea chase in Fenimore Cooper's best 
sea romance." —Athenxum. 


Nooks and Corners in Old France. 


o 
By the Rev. Ggoroe Musorave, M.A. Oxon, 2 
vo's., with Illustrations, 24s. 

“ A more pleasant book of its kind it is scarcely possi- 
ble to meet with, or one that will absorb the attention of 
& greater number of readers. Its graphical content: 
are interspersed with historic lore and authentic 
anecdctes, clever descriptions, and interesting informa- 
tion, which add an additional charm to the work.”— 
Messenger. 


A Winter with the Swallows in 


ALGERIA. By Maritpa Berna Evwarps. 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 15s. 


Life in a French Chateau. By 


Huserrt E. H. Jernincaam, Esq. Second Editiou. 
0s 6d. 


1 vol., with Illustrations, 1 
A Book about La ers. By J. 


C. Jgarrreson, Barrister-at-Law. 
and cheaper Edition. 2 vols., 2ie. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Constance Rivers. By Lady Bar- 


RETT LENNARD. 3 Vols. 

From THe Truss, April 25.—“ This book is full of 
genius, and contains many strikingly beautiful 
it well deserves to find readers. Those who begin it 
well certainly feel inclined to finish it. ‘* Constance 
Rivers * is written in a smart, lively style, and person- 
ages of the higher cless are hit off faithfully and skil- 
fully. It i many exquisite pieces of poetry. 
The tale of Lylaforms one of the most beautifal idy 


we have ever read.” 
Raymond’s Heroine. 3 vols. 


T1imes.—“ * Raymond's Heroine’ is a clever and vigor- 
ous book. It is a book which deserves to be read, and it 
will be read. The reader will gallop through it with 
breathless interest. It is a book which will be guilty of 
causing careful mammas to say to their daughters, ‘My 
dear, do put down that book and go to bed.” It is very 
smootily and fluently written throughout. Tue scenery 
of the various incidents is vividly painted, the converea- 
tions are lively, and the plot is carefully and coherently 
put together.” 

Sarurpay Review.—“ We recommend ‘ Raymond's 
Heroine’ to those who can appreciate the charms of @ 
novel throughout which there makes itself unmistake- 
ably manifest the impress of generous feeling and of 
vigorous thought. It is also one through which there 
runs a vein of humour which at once relieves aud 
heightens its pathos.” 


Alec’s Bride. By the Author of 


St. Olave's,” “ Janita’s Cross,” &c, 


My Son’s Wife. By the Author of 


“Caste,” &c. 3 vols. 

‘«*My Son's Wife’ is a book of books—a novel that 
places its writer in the highest rank of female novelists. 
A stronger, brighter book of fiction has not appeared 
for many a day.” —Athenwum. 

“A very clever, interesting, well written novel. 
The story is not less remarkable for excellence in point 
of plot and skill in construction thaa for the bright, 
pure, tender strain of feeling by which it is pervaded."— 
Lost. 


Off the Line. By Lady Charles 


THYNNE. 2 vols, 
“This story is pleasant and natural. There is in- 
terest evough in the incidents to keep the reader's 
attention alive, and the moral ig thoroughly healtby."— 











Saturday Review, 
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Now ready, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 5s Gd. 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY: 


An ENGLISH DICTIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, 
and EXPLANATORY, 
For the USE of SCHOOLS. 
Abridged from the ‘‘ STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY,” by the 
Author, JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
London: Biackre and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





New Edition for 1867, now ready. 


ALIGNANI’S NEW PARIS GUIDE. Compiled from the 
best Authorities, revised and verified by personal inspection, and arranged on 
an entirely new plan, with Map and Plates. Royal 18mo, 103 6d, bound; may be 
had without Plates, 7s 6d, bound. 
London: Stwpxry, Marsnatr, and Co. 





Now ready, feap., price 23 6d. cloth. 


EALS for the MILLION. By Cre-Fypp, Authoress of 
“ Family Fare.” A Helpmate to Strict Keonomy, containing 125 Dinners, 
arranged for the Season; Breakfast or Supper Dishes; Dishes for Iuvalids, &c. 
Suited to Incomes varying from £190 to £250 a year. 
Also, by the same Author, 11th Thousand, post 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


CRE-FYDD'S FAMILY FARE: the Young Housewife’s Daily 
Assistant on a! matters relating to Cookery and Housekeeping; containing Bills of 
Family Fare for Every Day in the Year, which include Breakfast and Dinner for a 
Small Family, and Dinner for Two Servants. Also, Twelve Bills of Fare for Dinner 
Parties, &c. 
“It is for its practical character that we would chiefly commend the labours of our 
Authoress."— Times. 
“ This carefully written book is a model for utility and good sense.”—Lancef. 
“An accomplished guide in domestic affairs, and all subjects appertaining to 
cookery.”"—ZIllustrated London News. 
London: Simpxry, MaRSHALL, and Co. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols., with Portraits engraved by Jeens, price 243. 


i {MANUEL SWEDENBORG: His Life and Writings. By 
WILLiAM WRITE. 
Wherein the History, the Doctrines, aud the other-world Experiences of the great 
8 wede are concisely and faithfully set forth; also the singular Origin and Condition 
~of the Swedenborgian Sect. 
Srmpxtn, MaRSHALLI, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. 





Now ready, price 4s 6d. 


EROISM. By Horace Fiery, B.A. Lond. Showing that 
Mankind consists of Angels and Devils journeying to the Homes of their 
delight in Heaven and Hell; also, showing how God's love is justitied in the creation 
of both, and gives them, while both are but Creatures, the feeling that they are 
Creators, self-existent and independent. 
Lonemans, Green, Reaper, and Dyer. 





The Rev. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS'S “ NEW LATIN DELECTUS,” adapted to 
the “ PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER.” 
On Monday next will be published, in 12mo. 
LATIN DELECTUS, adapted throughout with Re- 
ferences to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Rey. Henry Musorave 
"Witxrns, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





On Thursday next, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
S& LECTURES on HARMONY, delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain before Master, 1867. By G. A. MACFARREN, 
London : Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
‘ae SOCIAL and POLITICAL DEPENDENCE of 
WOMEN. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





CHEAPER EDITION of MARSHMAN’S “LIFE of HAVELOCK.” 
On Tuesday next, in crown 8vo, with Portrait and Plan, price 5s. 
EMOIRS of Sir HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By Jonn 
CiarkK Marsuman. Third Edition. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





“_* . a, 

An Important Addition to any Library.—A Necessity to any Lit 
Man.—An Unsurpassed ( ‘ompilation of Facts. rary 

In large crown 8yvo, price 1fs, cloth, new style, 1,10) pages . 
r ; EDITION, in larger typo, of ” * “O™Pl*tely NEW 


OWNSEND’S MANUAL of DATES: a Dictiona: 

Reference to all the Most Importaut Events in the Histor: = 
found in Authentic Records. Y Of Maukind to by 

This important work, originally issued in 1862 from independent ‘ 
tained 7,383 distinct alphabetical articles. In this eutirely ee Edition me = 
has been increased by original Articles to 11,045, the whole work com a 
remodelled, every date veritied, every subject re-examined from the original pose | 
ties, and additions made where necessary. Its 1,100 pages have also been com 4 
in a larger type, on a broader page. posed 

In comparison with the last Edition of the hitherto considered best 

on the subject, “ Townseni’s Manual of Dates” contains nearly doable the eswatt 
of distinct Alphabetical Articles, or upwards of 5,300 more. — 


London: Frepeaick WARNE and Co., Be lforl street, W.c. 





The ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS of “LAMB'S WORKS” and of 
“ELIA” are PUBLISHED by Messrs. MOXON, 
MHE NEW and CHEAP EDITION of ELIA, First and 


Second Series, with Preface and Dedication, never before published. Fay 

8vo, with Portrait, 3s 6d, e’egant cloth. 1 
“A delightful litile edition of the ‘ Essays of Elia’ has been published by Messrs, 
Moxon. Everybody should get it who dves not already possess that pleasantest , f 
volumes."—Examiner, Feb. 16, 1867. " 


London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., Dover street, 





This day is published, price 7s 6d. 
HE LIFE of CARL RITTER, late Professor of Geography 
in the University of Berlin. By W. L. Gace. 
Wictram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Hesaeaas's ENCYCLOP ZDIA—Vol. Ix, 


Now ready. 





ENC YCLOP Z£ DIA —Vol. IX. 


Price 9s. 


(ieAResns"s 





C HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP.EDIA.—Vol. IX. containg 
2,355 Distinct Treatises. 
423 Wood Engravings. 
8 Maps, printed in Colours. 


W. and R. Caamners, London and Edinburgh. 


JOURNAL, for MAY, NOW READY, 
price 28 6d. 

With this Number is issued the Second Part of the Illustrated Catalogne of the 
Paris Exhibition, containing upwards of ONE HUNDRtD ENGRAVINGS of 
Cabinet Work, Encaustic Tiles, Jewellery, Bronze, Mosaics and Glass, [ron Work, 
Chandeliers, Silver Bronze, Lamps, Faus, Porcelain, Wood Carving, Papier 
Maché, &c. 

Live Enoravincs.—I. CHRISTIANA in the HOUSE of GAIUS, after J. Gilbert; 
II. SCOTTISH LASSIES, after J. Phillip, R.A. 

> account of various Exhibitions now open, aud the usual Contributions relating 
to Art. 





T HE ART 


London: Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, E.C,. 





THE NEW WEEKLY PUBLICATION. 


Cao from the CLUBS. No. I. on Wednesday next, 
May 15. Price 6d. 

To be obtained of Messrs. J. Mitchell, 38 Old Bond street; W. R. Sams, 1 St. 
James's street; G. Bubb, 167 New Bond street; F. M. Harrison, 59 Pall Mall; 
Dalton and Luoy, 28 Cockspur street; W. H. Smith and Son, 186 Strand; and of all 
Booksellers and Newsagents, and at all Railway Bookstalls, 


Offices: 19 Catherine street, Strand, W.C., where Advertisements will be received 
by the Publisher. 





OSPITAL ARRANGEMENTS.—Pictures in Paris.—The 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK contains :—Fine I)lustrations of Ancient Iron- 
work—Ventilation and Hospital Arrangemeuts, with Illustrations—National Portrait 
Exhibition—French and English Pictures in Paris—The Architectural Exhibition, 
one other papers, with all the cognate news.—1 York street, Covent garden; and all 
ewsmen. 








Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6d. I ATCHARD and CO., Booksellers and 
Publishers by special appointment to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales and the Royal Family. 
187 Piccadilly, London. 
Books sent free by post.—A liberal discount for cash. pa 


HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 

or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development. 

By R. Beamish, F.RS, With thirty-one Tracings from 
fiving and other bands. 


NEW WORK by DR. VAUGHAN. 
HE CHURCH and STATE QUES- 


TION, as settled by the Ministry of Our Lord and 
of His Apostles. By Roperr Vavauan, D.D., Author 
of “ Ritualism,” “ Revolutious in English History,” é, 
Small 8vo, 4s, cloth. 





London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. - 





London: JacxsoN, WALForD, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 63 6d. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Grixpoy. Third Edition. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33 6d. 


OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
: By THomas Suorter, Editor of “A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
defore.”—JNustrated Times. 

“As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.” —St. James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row,-E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d, 


IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
* A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 
** A charming volume.”—Sun. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, 8yo, 1s, sewed. 
HE CASE of the TORNADO, By 
GopFreY LusuineToy, Barrister-at-Law. 


London : BuTTeRWwoRTHS,7 Fleet street, Her Majesty's 
Law Publishers. 





FJATOHARD and CO.’S STOCK. ‘The 
Largest Assortment in London of New Books of 
every kind, in a variety of morocco, calf, aud cloth 
bindings. 





FyATCHARD and CO.’S STOCK of 

PRESENTATION and FAMILY BIBLES, in 
all the newest styles of plain and ornamental piuding, 
from 1 guinea to 12 guineas. 


| ATCHARD and CO.’S STOCK of 
. Bibles, Prayer Books, and Church Services of all 
sizes, in ivory, mvrocco, and calf bindings, from 2s. to 
7 guineas; also Bibles and Prayer Books in cases suit- 
able for Christening and Wedding Presents, from 2 
guineas to 7 guineas. Books seat free by rail or post. 
A liberal discount for cash. 
The Sponsor's Bible, 21s., with clasp, 25s. 
Loudon: 187 Piccadilly, W. 








CONDITION of the WORKING CLASSES. 
This day is published, 8vo, 6s. 


Vi TAGES and EARNINGS of the 

WORKING CLASSES, with some facts illus- 
taative of their Kconomic Condition. Drawa up from 
authentic aud official sources, in a Report to Michael 
I. Bass, Ksq., M.-P. By Leone Levi, F.S.A., Professor 
of the Priuciples and Practice of Commerce, King's 
Coll., London. 


JOHN MupraY, Albemarle street, 


noster row. 








Now ready, Fourth Edition, 2s; post for 25 stamps. 


AY FEVER, HAY ASTHMA, or 
SUMMER CATARRH. By Assorrs Sra, 
M.D., F.L.S., Physician to the North Loudou Cousump- 
tion Hospital, &e, 
“The suggestions (in this work) will be found tobe 
sound and practical.”—Medical Times. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, 1s 6d; post frea for 
19 stamps. 
On AFFECTIONS of the LUNGS and 
THROAT, &c. 
London: H. Rensmaw, 356 Strand. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


N ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT |. 

Respectfully directs the attevtion of the Commercial 
Public,and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for qualiuy of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
un iversal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world, Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bi ¢ 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Graces 








church street, Loudon, 
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WACMILLAN AND CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The NATURE of the ATONEMENT. By Joun 


McLEop CAMPBELL. New Edition. (Jn the press. 


e LIFE of FATHER PAUL SARPI; newly 


Th ston from Authentic aud hiterto unused Sources. By A. S. Caupnetn. 
— (In the press. 


A VISIT to SOME AMERICAN SCHOOLS and 


COLLEGES. By Soria Jex Bake. [ Zmmediately. 


The DANVERS PAPERS. By the Author of “The 


Heir of Redclytfe.” (Immediately. 


HISTORY of FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, from 
the Foundation of the Achaimn League to the Disruption of the Un'ted States 
By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Vol. I. 
Demy 8vo, £1 Is. 

PRE-HISTORIC MAN. Researches into the Origin 
of Civilization in the Old and New World. By Dante. Wirsoyx, LL.D. New 
Edition. Revised end partly re-written, with numerous Lilustrations. 1 vol, 
8y0, 21s. 

The PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY of the MIND. 
By Henry Mavupstey, M.D. Lond., Physician to the West London Hos itul, &e. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 

DISCUSSIONS on the GOSPELS. By the Rev. 


Avexanper Roverrs, D.D. Second Edition, revise i and enlarged. 8vo, lés. 


MODERN CULTURE: its True Aims and Require- 
ments. A Series of Addresses and Arguments on the Claims of Scientitic Edu 
cation. By Professors ‘I'yndall, Huxley, Wihewell, Farady, Owen, Curpenter, 
Ackland, Sir John Herschel, Sir Charles Lyell, de. Edited by Eowarp L. 
Youmans, M.D. Crown 8vo, &s 6d. 

WORDS and PLACES, or Etymological Illustrations 
of History. Ethnology, avd Geography. By the Rev. Isaac TayLos. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 12s fd. 

ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Marruew Arnon, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Extia feap. 3vo, 63, 

ESSAYS on ART. By Francis Turner Paterave, 
M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Mulready—Dyce—Holman Hunt— 
Herbert—Poetry, Prose, and Sensationalism iu Art—Sculpture in England— 
The Albert Cross, &c. Extra feap. Svo, 6s. 


HYMNS. By Francis Turner Parerave. 18mo, 1s. 
THE SCENERY of SCOTLAND, Viewed in Connec- 


tion with its Physical Geology. By ArcninaLv Gerxte, F.K.S., Director of the 
Geological Survey of Scotlaud. With Lilustrations aud a new Geological Map, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 103 éd. 


LEGENDARY FICTIONS of the IRISH CELTS. 


By Patrick Kennepy. With Vignette Title and Frontispiece. Crown 8 vo, 7s 6d. 


HISTORY of NORMANDY andof ENGLAND. By 
Sir Francis Patarave. Completing the History to the Death of William Rufus. 


4 vols., 8vo, £4 4s, 
MAcMILtan and Co., London. 


NEW CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
A HISTORY of AGRICULTURE and PRICES in 


ENGLAND from 1259-1400. Compiled entirely from Original and Contem- 
poraneous Records. By James E. Taoro.n RoceErs. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £2 2s, 


TWO of the SAXON CHRONICLES PARALLEL. 
ee. Setanta, Notes, and a Glossarial ludex. By Joun Kar.e. 


BRITTON.—(The first known Treatise upon the Com- 


mon Law of England written in the Language of the Courts.) The French 
Text carefully revise’, with an English Translation, Introduction, and Notes. 


By Francis Morcan NicnHors. 2 vols. large 8vo, cloth, 36s. 


(CLARENDON PRESS SERIES.) 
GREEK VERBS, Irregular and Defective; their 


Forms, Meanings, aud Quantity; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek 
Writers, with References to the Passages in which they are found. By W. 
Verrcu. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s 64. 


The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. Designed 
mainly for the Use of Junior Students in the Universities. By Tuomas Fow.uear. 
Crown 8vo, «loth, price 2s 64. 

The GOLDEN TREASURY of ANCIENT GREEK 
POETRY. By R.S. Waicar. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 83 Gd. 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. A Series of 


Extracts from English Authors, A.V. 125)-A.D. 1490. With Grammatical In- 
troduction, Notes, and Glossary. By R. Morris. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 78 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HEAT. With 
numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. By BALrour Stewart. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
price 7s 6d. 

CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By A. W. 
Wi1L1aMsoy. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 

Also, SOLUTIONS of PROBLEMS in “ Chemistry for 
Studeuts.” By the same Author. Crown 8vo, sewed, price 6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. By Grorce F. 
CHAMBERS. 8vyo, price 218 

SPENSER’S FAERY QUEEN. Book I. Edited 
by G. W. Krrenen. 

*«" Other Works of this Series are in course of preparation. 





Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press; and Published by MAC- 
MILLAN and Co., London, Publishers to the University. 





MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. 





AAP ESSRS. CHAPMAN and HALL have the honour to announce 
pe an ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of the WHOLE of Mr. 
DICKENS'S WORKS. It will bo produced with especial care, and has 
been devised by Mr. Dickens and his Publishers with the object of 
combining the four important points, 


LEGIBILITY, DURABILITY, BEAUTY, and CHEAPNESS. 


Twenty years have elapsed since tho first stereotype plates were cast 
for Cheap Editions of this series of books. It is considered that the 
time has come for reprinting them in a far more agreeable and remark- 
able form, and for offering them to the public in association with every 
available modern advantage. 


In the new Edition now announced, each Novel will be completed in 
a single volume. The page will bo a flowing, open page, free from the 
objection of having double columns. A descriptive head-line will be 
attached by the author to every right-hand page. Every volumo will 
contain eight of the original Illustrations, selected as the best. Every 
volume will be printed in clear typo, on fine toned paper, by one or other 
of the first printing houses in London, and will be strongly bound iu red 
cloth. The price of the Pickwick Papers in this form (taking that book 
as an example) will be Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


Tho Edition will bear the distinguishing fac-simile Title :— 


THE , 
PrarkrdrehenQ., 


ines aoa 
EDITION ——= 


This Title, appended to every volume, may suggest to the Author's 
countrymen his present watchfulness over his own Edition, and his 
hope that it may remain a favourite with them when he shall have left 
their service forever. On the other side of the Atlantic it may perhaps 
act as a reminder that he has arranged with Messrs. TICKNOR and 
FIELDS, of Boston, to reproduce his Works (in this Edition and in 
others) in the United States, with a just recognition of his claims as 
their Author. If the great American People should see any good reason 
for recognizing those claims too, without detriment to themselves, the 
imprint of Messrs. Ticknor aud Fields will henceforth afford them thoir 


opportunity. 


























The First Volume will be published at the end of the month of May, 
and the Series will be issued Monthly. 


On May 3lst, ** THE PICKWICK PAPERS,” price 3s 64. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW BOOKS. 
NO MAN'S FRIEND. By F. W. Rosinsoy. 3 vols. [This day. 
A NEW NOVEL. ByT.A. Trotsorz. 3 vols. [Jn the press. 


ROMANCE in a YACHT. By T. Sutton B.A., post 8vo. 
(Next week. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. From CHAUCER to DUNBAR. By 


Henry Morey. Forming the Frst Part of Vol. Il. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


IRELAND and HER CHURCHES. By James GopkIN. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE in ENGLAND. By Atrnonsz Esquimos. 


Post 8vo, 93. 
Sir HUBERT MARSTON. By Sir F. Vivcenr. 3 vols. 
BEGG'D at COURT. By Cuartes Kyicur. 1 vol. 
IDALIA: a Romance. By Ovumwa. 3 vols. 
NORA and ARCHIBALD LEE. By Isa Buarpey. 3 vols. 
The BEAUCLERCS, FATHER andiSON. By Cuarves CLarke 


5 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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Messrs. RIVINGTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Second Edition, 8vo, price 8s. 


SERMONS, preached before the University of 
Oxford, chiefly during the years 1863-1865. By Henry Parry 
Lippon, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Prebendary of Salisbury, 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, and lately 
Select Preacher. 


The following is the plan of this new and comprehensive Commentary :—1l. Every 
part of the Prayer Book has been printed ina large and clear type ; and side by side 
with all the translated or adapted portions are the Latin, Greek, or Old English 
originals from which they were derived. 2. Introductory Essays are prefixed to 
every section of the Prayer Book which seemed to require them, illustrating gene- 
rally the history and dostrine of the Services, &c., to which they are attached. 
These Introductions form distinct treatises on Divine Worship, the Holy Eucharist, 
Holy Baptism, &c. 3. A large body of foot-notes is appended, in which the details 
of every prayer, rubric, &c., are carefully and minutely commented upon, with a 
view to the elucidation of their real history and meaning. 4. The Sundays and all 
other holy days are fully illustrated in respect to the history of their observauce by 
the ancient Church and the Churchof England, and to the application of the Epistles 
and Gospels. 5. To every Psalm there is annexed a carefully arranged set of mar- 
ginal references, and a condensed note showing the sense in which itis to be usedin 
Divine Service. These notes and references are especially directed towards drawing 
out the Christology of the Psalms, and form a Commentary of themselves. Through- 
out the work it has been the object of the writers to put into the reader's possession 
(80 far as they relate to the Prayer Book) the results of the extensive study and re- 
search which have been applied to Liturgical subjects by ancient and modern writers ; 
and the opinions of the Press justify the Publishers in offering this Commentary to 
the public as the most complete that has yet appeared ; valuable and interesting to all 
who desire thoroughly to understand the Devotional System of the Church of 


England. 
Imperial 8vo, 348; or royal 4to, with large margin for Notes, half-bound, £3 3:. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER; 


being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the 
Devotional System of the Church of England. Edited by Jonn 
Henry Buunt, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘ Household Theology,” 
&c., &. Second Edition, pp. 760, with three Plates. 


Second Edition, in 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


EIGHT LECTURES on MIRACLES, preached before 


the University of Oxford, 1865, on the foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By J. B. Moztey, B.D., 
Vicar of Old Shoreham ; late Fellow of Magdalen College. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘Mr. Mozley’s Bampton Lectures are an example, and a very fine one, of a mode 
of theological writing which is characteristic of the Church of England, and almost 
peculiar to it, The distinguishing features of it are a combination of intense serious- 
ness with a self-restrained, severe calmness, and of very vigorous and wide-ranging 
reasoning on the realities of the case....Mr. Mozley's book belongs to that class of 
writings of which Butler may be taken as the type. It is strong, genuine argument 
about difficult matters, fairly facing what is difficult, fairly trying to grapple, not with 
what appears the gist and strong point of a question, but with what really and at 
bottom is the knot of it."——Times. 


“ There is great brightness and beauty in many of the images in which the author 
condenses the issues of his arguments. And many passages are marked by that 
uliar kind of eloquence which comes with the force of close and vigorous think- 
ng, passeges which shine like steel through their very temper, and which are instinct 
with a controlled energy that melts away all rugged of language. There can 
be no question that, in the deeper qualities of a scientific theology, the book is 
thoroughly worthy of the high reputation which had been gained by Mr. Mozley's 
Previous writings."—-Contemporary Review. 

“ Of the lectures as a whole, hard and able ratiocination is the chief characteristic. 
In each Mr. Mozley's work will be found to be as close in the texture of its reasoning 
as if it were a veritable piece of machinery. Fach link draws the reader on with 
unrelenting power, until the conclusion is reached. Rhetoric, or what is called 
eloquence, they certainly do not arrive at. But as dealing conclusively, and with a 
masterly grasp of the bearings of the argument, with the great problem of the day 
in one of the most obvious of its aspects,—with the temper that denies the super- 
natural, and therefore holds miracles upon rational grounds inconceivable,—the 
book is a i of ing worthy of the University before which it was 
preached, and of the prestige of the foundation whose name it bears."—Guardian. 

“ Mr. Mozley has gained a high place in the list of those who have come forward in 
the defence of the Faith. His book has @ wonderful solidity about it; and it is very 
characteristic of the English mind, being of a practical rather than a speculative kind. 
Though extremely logical, and acutely argumentative, still he never for a moment 
quits the stand-point of practical humanity.”—Christian Remembrancer, 

** We think this book will live. The matter is as solid and as logical as that of any 
book within recent memory, and it abounds in striking passages. No future arguer 
against miracles can afford to pass it over. "Saturday Review. 








Crown 8yo0, price 7s 6d. 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. By 


S. Bartne-Goutp, M.A., Author of “ Post-Mediwval Preachers,” 
&c. With Illustrations. 


“ These essays will be found to have something to satisfy most classes of readers; 
the lovers of legends proper, the curious in popular delusions, the initiated in Dar- 
winian and Monboddoan theories; and if, in the chapters ov Tell and Gellert we 
are a little struck with the close following of Dasent’'s track, in his preface to the 
Norse Tales, it must be owned that there are chapters—e.g., those on ‘ he Divining 
Rod,’ ‘ The Man in the Moon,’ and ‘ The Seven Sleepers '—which present new matter, 
aud deserve the praise of independent research.”"—Quarterly Review. 

“It is useless to enumerate the contents of the book. Our readers who are 
interested in these matters will see that it is well worth reading. It contains a great 
deal of curious and unusual information, brought together in a very pleasant and 
easy style.”"—Guardian. 

** We have dwelt on the first myth (‘ The Wandering Jew’) as being a very fair 
samp!e of Mr. Baring-Gould’s book. ‘The Seven Sleepers of Ephesas,’ ‘ William 
Tell,’ * The Dog Gellert,’ ‘ The Man in the Moon,’ and ‘The Mountain of Venus’ are 
handled ina very similar way. The earliest mentions of each one are carefully 
chronicled ; and an attempt is made at last to discover the origin and signification. 
The latter part of the method adopted will, we hope, excite some general iuterest in 
the infant but vigorous science of Comparative Mythology.’’—Chronicle. 


By the same Author, lately published, crown 6vo, price 7s. 
POST-MEDILZVAL PREACHERS: Some Account 


of the Most Celebrated Preachers of the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
Centuries ; with Outlines of their Sermons, and Specimens of their 


Small 8vo, price 4s. 
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John’s, Paddington. By Epwarp Meyrick Goutz 
of Norwich, URN, D.D., Deay 


Small 8vo, price 4s. 


An OUTLINE of LOGIC, for the use of Teachers 


and Students. By Fraycis Garpey, M.A., Sub-Dean of H 
Majesty's Chapels Royal; Professor of Mental and Moral Soleann 
Queen’s College, London. ee, 


Crown 8yo, price 43, 


The ACHARNIANS and the KNIGHTS of ARs. 
fete an ean be W. C. Green, M.A., late Fellow of King’s 

7e, Ci ridge; Classical Lecturer : ’ . ta 
the esnk Gat of Rivingtons’ sad + ead Clonee being 


A Prospectus of the Series may be had of the Publishers, 


Lately published, in crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


The ELECTRA of SOPHOCLES. Edited by R ¢ 


Jess, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge ; being the First Part of Rivingtons’ “ Catena Classicorum,” 


“The editorship of the work before us is of a very high order, display ing at ones 
ripe scholarship, sound judgment, and conscientious care. In the Notes, which are 
admirable in every respect, is to be found exactly what is wanted, and yet they rather 
suggest and direct further inquiry than supersede exer tion on the part of the student 
There is no waste of space in explaining what ought to be kuown by every one who 
enters upon the study of such a work as this, or quoting from standard authorities 
easily accessible.” —Athenzum. 

“Amongst recent editions of the Classics we must not forget to notice Mr, Jebb’s 
edition of the ‘Electra of Sophocles,’ in the excellent ‘Catena Classicorum.’ The 
Introduction proves that Mr. Jebb is something more than a mere scholar,—s may 
of real taste and feeling. His criticism upon Schlegel’s remarks ou the ‘ Electra’ are, 
we believe, new, and certainly just. As we have often had occasion to say in this 
Review, it is impossible to pass any reliable criticism upon school-books until they 
have been te sted by experience. The Notes, however, in this case appear to be clear 
and sensible, and direst attention to the point where attentiou is most needed," 
Westminster Review. 


Second Edition, small 8vo, 7s 61. 


The PRAYER BOOK INTERLEAVED, with His- 


torical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes, arranged parallel to the 
text. By W. M. Campion, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's 
College, and W. J. Beamont, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Ely. 


‘* An excellent publication combining ap rtable Prayer Book with the history of the 
text and explanatory notes, which we are glad to see has reached a socond edition.” 
—Spectator. 

“This book is of the greatest use for spreading an intelligent knowledge of the 
English Prayer Book, and we heartily wish it a large and continuous circulation.”= 
Church Review. 

“The work miy be commended as a@ very convenient manual for all who are 
interested to some extent in liturgical studies, but who have not the time or the 
means for original research. It would also be most useful to examining chaplains, a 
a text-book for Holy Orders.” —Church Times. 


“This is without exception the most useful and thoroughly complete ‘ Guide tothe 
Prayer Book’ we have yet seen, and it is not only a marvel of condensation, but also 
& miracle of arrangemeut.”—Literary Churchman. 


“* The Prayer Book Interleaved ' is just the sort of manual that the Church will 
approve. The notes and explanations are in the best possible taste, while the prefaca 
4 the Lord Bishop of Ely is both appreciative and commen iatory.”—Contemporary 

teview, 


Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo, 93 


The PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PASTORAL 


WORK in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. Joxy 
Henry Buunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of “‘The Annotated Prayer 
Book.” 


“ By far the best of such works as we at present possess."—Guardian. 

“The tone is all that it should be.”"—Christian Remembrancer, 

“Very useful."—Church and State Review. 

* Carefully and honestly carried out.”"—Churchman. 

“ Really suited to the circumstances amidst which a clergyman has to work." 
Reader. 

“A book with a strongly marked individuality........Really a handbook”= 
Literary Churchman. 

“A book for all classes of Churchmen.’—Ciurch Times. 

“A most valuable and truly practical work." —Gentleman’s M igazine. 
“Distinguished by sound sense, moderate opinions, and faithful adherence to the 
teachings of the Church."—Press. 

“ Sensible, and lly racy and quaint........Well suited to the times.”"— 
Atheneum. 
“ Useful at all times, and now especially opportune."—John Bull. 

“A most useful manual.”—Church Review, 

“ Very clear and satisfactory.”"—S¢, James's Chronicle. 

“Much pleased with its practical good sense and piety.” —Clzric ut Journal. 

“* Well fitted to convey a large amount of instruction."—Journal of Sacred Literature. 
“ Complete, and carefully written."—Churchman’s Family Magazine. 

‘ “Deals not in mere speculations, but in the experiences of daily work."=Unica 
Review. 








Style. 


“Sound in its general principles, full of practical suggestions, compendious, and 
well xrrauged.”—Coutemporary Review. 
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